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PREFACE 



This survey of institutional goals of 12 Montana post- 
secondary institutions is one of several projects undertaken 
by the Conrndssion on Post-Secondary Education to gather in- 
formation on current practices and attitudes among various 
college constituencies. In this study, a total of 2,600 Mont- - 
anans — students, faculty, administrators, trustees, and people 
living in college coonunitles— gave their perceptions of what 
their college is (and should be) seeking to accomplish. 

A statewide appraisal of institutional goals can be a 
valuable tool in the planning of current and future priorities 
in Montana higher education. The unique characteristics and 
contributions of each segment — university, four-year college, 
community college, private college — are brought into sharper 
focus. And, the views of all the constituencies of a college 
can henceforth be reflected in the policies concerning a col- 
lege* n overall puxpose, as well as in more routine matters 
such as planning allocation of resources, staffing, recruit- 
ment and admissions activities. 

Montana is in the forefront in statewide studies of in- 
stitutional goals. There have been few attenpts by state 
governments to tap the opinions and preferences of the variety 
of people associated with post-secondaiy institutions. Although 
a number of multi-canpus studies of college goals have been 
made (e.g.. Gross and Grambsch, 1968; Uhl, 1971; Peterson, 
1972), California is the only state that has engaged in a sur- 
vey of all its post-secondary segments and constituencies for 
the purpose of planning educational policy (Peterson, 1973). 

This report is a summary of thr Montana survey's results. 
The general nature of the project and the Institutional Goals 
Inventory, as well as the technical details of sarpling college 
groups and analyzing data, are described in the first chapter. 
The major part of the report is the second chapter, which con- 
tains 20 tables and discussions of institutional goals in terms 
of the responses of the various college constituencies. Summary 
tables and commentary appear in the final chapter along with 
several policy questions suggested by the survey results. 

The discussions are simply one set of highlights derived 



from the survey results. There are nany possible interpre- 
tations of -die tables, depending upon one*s view and position 
with respect to the institutions included in the survey. Spe- 
cific canpuses and canpus groups are pin-pointed in the dis- 
cussions to illustrate trends that appear in the data. In 
no sense are these particular colleges or constituencies being 
singled out as "good" or "bad", they sinply proved to be dis- 
tinctive with respect to other colleges or groups in terms 
of perceptions about a given institutional goal. The reader 
is encouraged to examine the tabular data and make his own 
conclusions. 

This report and analysis was prepared at the Western 
Office of the Educational Testing Service. Pamela Roelfs, 
Senior Research Analyst, prepared the initial draft in col- 
laboration with Richard Peterson, Research Psychologist. The 
tables were developed by Barbara Greenberg, Research Analyst. 
The Coimaission was fortunate to have the services of these 
nembers of tJie ETS staff in interpreting and analyzing the 
161 data. 

The Commission's Technical Advisory Group on Survey 
Research, whose naiws are listed in Appendix A, reviewed the 
IGI and a draft of this report. Their role was to provide 
suggestions and criticism and to oversee the administration 
of the survey at their respective units. Their assistance 
in fhis project is acknowledged and appreciated. However, 
the members of this coMdttee are not responsible for the 
contents of this report. 

The institutions of higher education provided the co- 
operation which made this project possible. The adminis- 
trators, students, faculty and community people who com- 
pleted the IGI have our gratitude for sharing their views 
of higher education with us. 
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CHAPTER I 

GENERAL NATURE OF PROJECT-METHODOLOGY 



CoMdsslon Objectives 

In 1973, the Montana Legislature, at the request of Governor 
Thonas Judge, created the Montana Comadssion on Post-Secondaiy 
Education. The Cooadssion was charged with "nking a detailed 
and thorough study of post-secondaiy education in this state" 
and with providing a report to the Governor, the Legislature 
and the State Board of Education by Decenber 1, 1974. 

In October, 1973, the Coanission adopted a final study 
plan. A basic principle of that plan was that the CoonissionU 
study would attenpt to obtain the views of educators, students 
and other citizens of Montana. The study plan also specified 
that tile Coandssion would attei|>t to dettrvine goalsi objectives 
and priorities for Montana post-secondaxy education. 

Throughout its study the Coraission has sought to obtain 
the views of Montanans on goals and other issues of post-sec- 
ondaxy education specified in the study plan. The Mchanisais 
utilized have included requests for letters and position papers, 
a series of public hearings across the state, a network of ad- 
visory coandttees and several surveys of specific groups of 
persons. The Institutional Goals Inventory is one of these 
nechaniSBs. It provides infomation on how najor constituent 
groups perceive the goals of their institutions as they are 
and as they should be* In addition to providing infbrMtion 
to thi{ CoMdssion, it also provides each participating canpus 
with a report on the responses of its mjor constituent groups 
for purposes of self-evaluation and institutional planning. 
In its study plan the CosadssAon invited aV. institutions of 
post-secondary education to conduct such self-studies con- 
currently with the Connission* s study. 



Institutional Goals Inventory 

The Institutional Goals Inventory (Appendix B) was designed 
by Educational Testing Service to enable mny different constit- 
uencies associated with a college to voice their opinions about 
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cai|>us policies* Through it, studttnts, faculty « administrators, 
governing board neabers and even conninity people have a way 
of expressing their perceptions of what their college is, and 
should be, seeking to accoii|>lish. The content of the inventoiy 
is intended to enco!i|»ass the concerns of a wide range of post- 
secondazy institutions — nultiversities as well as comunity 
colleges, privately-controlled as well as public institutions, 
colleges that differ in curricular eaphases, admission require- 
ments, levels of certification, and so forth. 

Two types of goal statements are included in tlie inventory. 
Oo^ne of the items reflect "outcome" goals — objectives that 
colleges seek to accomplish with reference to the larger so- 
ciety; objectives such rs public oervice, achievement in sci- 
entific research, 8T.d certification of its graduating students 
with respect to job skills, attitudes, or other characteristics. 
Other items represent "process" goals — on-cai^us objectives 
pertaining to the maintenance and encouragement of educational 
climates and processes which facilitate the accoi^plishment of 
the outcome goals. 

The 161 is coi^rised of 90 goal statements. For each of 
these, the respondent indicates on a five-point scale 1) how 
iiqportant is the goal, presently, at the institution, and 
2) how in|>ortant should the go il be. Eighty of the goal stv:te- 
ments can be analyzed in terms of 20 goal areas, four items 
in each area (Appendix C). The remaining ten-goal statements 
relate to miscellaneous issues. Also included in the inventoiy 
are several standard background questions about the respondentia 
age, sex, and role on campus. A college has the option of 
adding background questions and up to 20 goal statements of 
local interest. 

The instrument was developed and refined by Richard Peterson 
and Associates at Educational Testing Service over a period of 
two and a half years. Two preliminary, e)q)erimental versions 
were pilot tested: the first in the spring of 1970 at five 
institutions in the Carolinas and Virginia with 1,000 respon- 
dents from several constituent groups, including off-canpus 
people (Uhl, 1971); the second (revised) form in the spring 
of 1971 with 1,300 faculty and students at 10 colleges on 
the West Coast (Peterson, 1972). 

In the spring of 1972, the final (current) version was 
used in California in a survey of 116 post-secondary institu- 
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tions and 24)000 students, faculty, administrators, trustees, 
and coiwunity people (Peterson, 1973). This project, peAaps 
the first coii|)rehensive effort by a state govemaient to plan 
higher education by seeking out the opinions of mny can|>us 
groups about their collegers goals, was sponsored \y the 
California I/.gislature* s Joint CoBsdttee on the Master Plan 
for Higher Education and Educational Testing Service. In 
■any respects, the techniques used to analyze the Montana data 
parallel t^ose utiliied with the California study. 

On the following page is an outline of the basic content 
covered by the inventory, witii the 20 goal areas labeled. Goal 
area data are the basis for this report, and discussion of 
each area appears in the aain (second) chapter. 



Basic Content Covered by -die 161 



OUTCOME GOALS 
Instruction 

1. Academic Development (acquisition of knowledge, 

acadeaic nisteiy) 

2. Intellectual Orientation (as an attitude, style, 

coMdtaent to learning) 

3. Individual Personal Developasnt (of one's unique 

huaan potential) 

4. HumanisVAltruisn (idealisa, social concern) 

5. Cultural/Aesthetic Awareness (appreciation, 

sensitivity to the arts) 

6. Traditional Religiousness 

7. Vocational Preparation 

Advanced Training and Research 

8. Advanced Training (graduate, professional) 

9. Research 

Public Service 

10. Meeting Local Needs (coHunity public service) 

11. Public Service (to regional, state, national, 

international agencies) 

Higher Education and Social Chunge 

12. Social Egalitarianisn ( Meeting educational 

needs of people throughout the social 
system) 

13. Social CriticisBV^Activism (toward change 

in Anerican life) 



PROCESS GOALS 

Caipus Clinate for Learning 

14. Freedom (academic, personal) 
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PROCESS GOALS (continued) 

15. Democratic Governance (ei^thasizing structural 

factors) 

16. CoiBDunity (enphasizing attitudinal factors — 

morale, spirit, ethos) 

17. Intellectual/Aesthetic Environment (intellectual 

stinulation, excitement) 

Innovation 'Und Change on the Campus 

18. Innovation 

19. Off-Canpus Learning 

Institutional Accountability 

20. Accountability/Efficiency 



S 



Data Collection 



Planning for a comprehensive survey of institution goals 
In Montana began in late 1973, Coraraission staff menibers nwt 
with representatives of Montana* s 12 colleges and universities 
in early December for the purpose of discussing the general 
objectives of the project and exploring the feasibility of 
using the Institutional Goals Inventory. 

All nine of the public colleges and universities in Mont- 
ana and two of the three private colleges agreed to participate 
in the project. Rocky Mountain College had administer*fd an 
experimental form of the IGI to its faculty and stude-.ts in 
1971-72, And, although two years separated the responses at 
Rocky Mountain from those at Montana* s other post-secondary 
institutions, it was nonetheless considered worthwhile to in- 
clude the earlier data from Rocky Mountain* s faculty and stu- 
dents along with the results from the other colleges in Tables 
1 through 20, 

Guidelines for administering the questionnaire were ap- 
proved at the December meeting (Appendix D is the con|>leto 
document). These included suggestions for distributing the 
inventories and selecting sanples to adequately represent 
the various constituent groups on canpus and in the sur- 
rounding community. Actual distribution of the IGI, however, 
was left to the discretion of the local campus officials; 
within the guidelines, data were gathered in ways deemed 
most feasible at each college, 

Tae numbers of con|)leted questionnaires requested of 
each college were based on a sliding scale, with larger pro- 
portions of students, faculty, and administrators requested 
of the smaller institutions. Undergraduate students com- 
pleting the inventory were to be representative of their 
respective campuses in terms of class standing, major field, 
and sex. Graduate students at the six colleges in die uni- 
versity system were also surveyed, but the numbers actually 
coapleting the inventory at each college were generally too 
small to warrant plotting by the individual canpus; data from 
these students are presented only by segment in the suMwry 
tables (chapter 3), 

Faculty surveyed were full-time professors except at 
the community colleges, where both fuLl-time and part-time 



faculty were saopled. Canpus sanples were structured to in- 
clude faculty from all ranks and academic divisions. The 
sauries of administrators were to include all administrators 
exclusive of department chairmen. In addition, all trustees 
(excluding ex-offido meoibers) at the conounity colleges and 
private colleges were included in the survey. 

Off-campus 8aB|>les were intended to be cross-sections of 
the local populations. 6atlsfactoxy san|>les of off -canpus 
people, however, were difficult to obtain within time and cost 
limitations. Furthermore, the inventory is designed for person 
who possess some familiarity with colleges and universities. 
While surveying off-caapus people, -then, was difficult, tlieir 
responses are nonetheless valuable as one reading of the pub- 
lic climate of opinion surrounding the'lpublic colleges. (Sur- 
veying local coiiBMnity people was optional and, in fact, not 
done at the private colleges.) 

Institutions received the requested numbers of IGI's In 
early January (1974). Coi^>leted booklets from the 11 colleges 
were returned by mid-Februazy to the Commission, whlc'a for- 
warded them '^o Educational Testing Service in Princeton for 
8^'>ring. Within a month, each college received a 38-page 
score report* of 161 results for its can|>us. Copies of the 
score reports were sent to the CTS Berkeley office, where 
suffoary tables were coii|>lled and this report was written. 



*IGI*8 are scored by a high-spe^id document optical-scanning 
machine. The score report for a college is a standard com- 
puter printout which comes with aii interpretive guide and 
includes a variety of con^^utations^ percentage response 
distributions for the 90 goal statements and for any local 
option goal statements, item and goal area means and standard 
deviations, item and goal area discrepancy values (differ- 
ences between '^Is" and "Should 3e^' means), and rankings of 
goal area means. Results are reported for each constituent 
group as well as for the total college sanple. 



More vHan 2»600 people in Montana completed the inven- 
toxy, with 82 to 397 respondents fron each of the II colleges. 
The nunibers of respondents in each canpus constituency are 
listed below. 



NUMBERS OF RESPONDENTS IN CONSTITUENT GROUP SAMPLES 



University System: 



Universities- 



Fac- 
ulty 



Under- 
grad. 
Stu- 
dents 



Grad. 
Stu- 
dents 



Admin- 
istra- 
tors 



Trus- 
tees 



Off- 
campus 
People 



Total 
Sanple 
from 
College 



Univ. of Montana 


92 


235 


12 


16 




42 


397 


Montana State Univ. 


82 


54 


35 


38 




75 


284 


Stai-e Colleges- 
















Mont. Col. Min. Sci. 


42 


91 


22 


15 




41 


211 


Western Montana 


42 


74 


14 


9 




87 


226 


Eastern Montana 


91 


114 


50 


* 




83 


338 


Northern Montana 


60 


103 


20 


14 




100 


297 


Community Colleges— 
















Oawaon 


27 


81 




10 


7 


93 


218 


Flathead Valley 


75 


100 




* 


8 


90 


273 


Miles 


26 


60 




6 


5 


33 


130 


Private Colleges: 
















Carroll College 


19 


42 




15 


6 




82 


College of Great Falls 


SO 


102 




14 


12 




178 


Total in Constituency 


606 


1C56 


1.53 


137 


38 


644 





Total Number of Respondents 



2634 



^Less than five aduiinistrators conpleted the inventory) too small a group to 
Include in the analyses. 
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Organlgatlon of Reaultt 



In this report the constituent group goal area nean is the 
basic sunnry statistic. For each of the 20 goal areas listed 
on page 4, a separate goal area mean (6AX) is confuted for the 
"Is" and "Should Be" responses of each constituent group— stu- 
dents, faculty, administration, trustees, and off-can^us group-- 
from each cai^>us. A goal area mean is simply the mean of the 
means of the four items comprising the goal area, as shown in 
Appendix C. 

In Chapter 2, each goal area table is organized to array the 
12 colleges by constituent group so that one can readily see the 
variability or similarity of instituti'^rns with respect to the 
goal area in question. There are two separate distributions of 
GAX scores for each constituency: "Is" plots, representing 
perceptions of the present iB|>ortance of the goal, are in 
italics; "Should Be" plots, reflecting beliefs about the desired 
inportance of the goal, are in standard type. 

In Chapter 3, the goal area means are aggregated across the 
campuses in a given segment — state universities, state colleges, 
community colleges, private colleges. Then the 20 goal areas 
are rank ordered for each constituent group within each segment. 

Goal area means my range between 1.00 ("of no iiportance" ) 
and 5.00 ("of extremely high ii^ortance"). Extremely high or 
low GAX*s, however, are rare. To maximize use of space, the 
tables present the GAX scores on a scale from 1.5 to 4.5. A 
goal area mean plotted near 2.0 indicates that the constituent 
group tends to perceive the ^oal as having (or that it should 
have) "low ii^ortance" *, a GAX near 3.0 indicates perceptions 
of "medium importance", one near 4.0 Indicates "high inportance." 

At the bottom of the tables in Chapter 2 is a series of 
summary statistics. These include, for each constituency, five 
values based on the institution (I) as the unit of analysis. 
Listed below are brief definitions of each entry. 

N - The number of institutions included 

in the aggregation; the number of 
plots in the colum above, e.g., 
12 faculties. 

M(I) SB = The mean (average) of the "Should 

Be" GAX scores plotted in the coluimi 
above. 



SD(I) SB = The itindird deviation of the array 

of "Should Be" GAX scores plotted in 
the column above; an index of the 
variability, dispersion, or hetero- 
geneity aMong the inttitutions in 
their ratings. 

M(I) IS r The aean of the "Is" GAX scores 

plotted in the colunui above. 

SD(I) IS = The standard deviation of Uie array 

of "Is" GAX scores plotted in the 
coluan above. 



The higher the aean, the higher is the level of i^ortance 
given to the goal by the constituency as a whole, e.g., by all 
faculty in all 12 colleges coiibined. The lower the standard 
deviation, the aore hoaogeneity or siailarity anong the various 
caapuses (fbr the constituent group in question). 

These sumry statistics should be considered with some 
caution. The aeans are based on groups froa universities with 
doctoral prograns as weU as coaaunity colleges and private, 
church-related coUeges. Likewise, the standard deviations 
are generally quite high since they are based on data froa wny 
types of colleges. Including liberal arts colleges, institutions 
focusing 0.1 teacher education, an institution eaphasixlng science 
and technology, etc. 



Interpreting the Tables 

There are several ways to exaaine the 20 tables in Chapter 
2. The reader aight be interested in ho%/ segaents of higher 
education differ in perceptions of institutional goals. For 
instance, the three private colleges, which are church-affiliated, 
would be expected to eaphasize traditional religiousness. The 
two coUeges with Ph.D. prograas — University of Montana and 
Montana State University ~ would be expected to give a fairly 
high degree of support to the research goail. 

One aight also be interested in how different constituent 
groups rate the various goals. The patterns of conflict or 
agreeaent between students and fticulty, faculty and adminis- 
tration, "town" and "gown", about each goal may be especially 
illuainating. 
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Using the sunrniaiy data at the bottom of the tables, con- 
stituencies can be coiqpared across caii|>use8 — say, all faculty 
from all 12 institutions contrasted with all students across 
all caa|>uses. This would be the safest way to analyze the 
responses of constituencies in view of iftie snail sanples rep- 
resenting each college. Or, constituencies can be examined 
within a college to consider differences of opinion on one 
caTi|)us. For exanple, groups at one college may be practically 
identical in their perce^)tions of one goal and disagree mark- 
edly about another. 

There is almost always an "Is" - "Should Be" gap. "Is" 
ratings are perceptions about actual situations, whereas "Should 
Be" ratings are aspirations, often about ideal situations. Yet, 
to some extent, the size of -die discrepancy between the "Is" 
and "Should Be" GAj^s may indicate how much changos is desired 
by a constituency on a cai^us. For Instance, if administrators 
at a college indicate little difference between "Is" and "Should 
Be" scores, they nay be fairly well satisfied. If faculty and 
students at the same college report substantial "Is" - "Should 
Be" gaps, there may be some conflict on campus as to what a 
college is or should be seeking to accon^lish.* 



^e have taken .4 (of a score point) as the minimum difference 
between campus plots or constituency means having practical 
or pollqr significance; differences smaller than l^is will 
ordinarily not be eommsnted upon. In this report, differences 
of .4 or larger will almost always be statistically significant. 
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CHAPTER II 

CAMPUS CONSTITUENT GROUPS • BELIEFS ABOUT INSTITUTIONAL GOALS 



This chapter presents the basic results frcn the survey. 
The 20 goal areas covered by the IGI are organized into seven 
parts as outlined on page 4, four parts dealing witii student 
and institutional outcows — instructional goals > advanced 
training and research) public service) and higher education 
and social change— and three parts on institutional process 
goals— caiipus climte for learning) Innovation and change 
on the caipuS) and institutional accountability. A table 
for each goal area illustrates constituent group beliefs re- 
garding the '*Is'* and "Should Be** ii^ortance of that institu- 
tional goal. A discussion acco^anying each table includes 
a brief definition of the goal and highlights of the responses 
«ade by undergraduate students ) faculty) administrators) trust- 
ees) and off-can^tts residents at l^e 12 colleges and univer- 
sities in the state* 



Instructional Goals 

(1) A9ade«ic Develoonant i. Academic Developaent) or nas- 
texy of subject natter) traditionally has been a fundaasntal 
purpose of colleges and universities. As specified by tiie IGI) 
this first instructional goal area has to do with the acquisition 
of general knowledge in hunanitieS) social sciences) and natural 
science) as well as specialized knowledge in one or fK>re dis- 
ciplines, preparation for advanced scholarly study ) and nain- 
tenance of high intellectual standards on the canpus.* 

In Table 1 are shown the various college constituencies' 
perceptions of Acade«lc Developaent — their views of tiie current 
("Is") level of isportance of the goal on their cai|>u8) as well 
as their feelings about how inportant this goal should be at 
their college. There Ia widespread agreement that this goal is 
an important one in MoTitana higher education. Most ;:4tiipus groups 
consider Academic Development to be at least moderately in|>ortant 



*See Appendix C for the exact wording of "die four-goal state 
mnts comprising each goal are). . 
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at their colleges, with the adodnistrator and trustee groups 
giving the goal a sonewhat higher "Is" rating than the other 
constituencies. "Should Be" ratings are even higher, with 
average constituent group scores just under 4.0. Students 
tend to be a little less enthusiastic about the goal than 
the other constituencies. 

Looking at the variations among the segments of higher 
education, one sees that the goal receives relatively weaker 
endorsement in the two-year colleges. This seems reasonable 
in light of the fact that these colleges encompass a wide 
variety of functions, including vocational preparation, adult 
and continuing education, and community service. However, con- 
siderable interest in increasing emphasis on Academic Develop- 
ment is indicated by some of the community college groups. For 
exavple, the trustees at Dawson, in sharp contrast to the col- 
lege's other constituencies, appear to be very much inteiested 
in this aspect of college instruction. Similarly, the students 
at Miles Community College (and its trustees) give high "Should 
Be" ratings compared to tiieir faculty and administration. 

A private institution, Carroll College, stands out as being 
a place where Academic Developmsnt is held in particularly high 
esteem. Its students and faculty — ^more than those at any other 
college— feel this goal is iaportant at their college. Carroll's 
faculty and administrators record the highest "Should Be" rat- 
ings of any group at any caucus. 
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(2) InteUectual Orientation , Like Academic Develop- 
ment, Intellectual Orientation has been a traditional goal 
of mDst colleges. This goal, as defined in the IGI, concems 
a positive attitude about learning: familiarity with re- 
search and problem-solving methods, ability to synthesize 
knowledge f^on many sources, capacity for self-directed 
study, and commitment to lifelong learning. 

One can see in Table 2 the generally very high level of 
"Should Be" endorsement of the goal (scores cluster around 
4.1). As witii the first instructional goal, administrators 
and trustees are the most optimistic about the current em- 
phasis given Intellectual Orientation , while students perceive 
the least attention to HiiB goal. 

There are large discrepancies between "Is" and "Should 
Be" ratings by all the caii|>us groups, indicating a widely- 
held desire that colleges should do considerably more with 
this goal than they currently do. The gaps between per- 
ceptions of what is and what should be accoii|>lished in the 
area of Intellectual Orientation are especially large among 
the respondents of tiie two universities and, to a lesser 
extent, at Eastern Montana College. The feeling appears to 
be widespread on these can|>nse8 that they should be doing 
much more to encourage the analytical and inquisitive com- 
mitment to learning. Although increased and substantial 
attention to this goal is desired at the comwnity colleges, 
their constituent groups have the lowest aspirations of 
any of the four segments. 



(3) Individual Personal Development . This goal is a 
relatively modem one. while the concept of developing and 
understanding one's full human potential has been associ- 
ated chiefly with student personnel services and professional 
psychologists, it is increasingly being recognized as an 
appropriate higher education goal. As defined in the IGI, 
Individual Personal Development encompasses self-understand- 
ing, identification of personal goals and means for achiev- 
ing them, development of a sense of self-^#orth and self- 
confidence, and a capacity for open and trusting inter- 
personal relations. 

Current attention being given this goal, on the average, 
is perceived to be moderate, although estimtes vary greatly 
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from campus to canpus (except for trustees). "Should Be" 
aspirations concerning the goal, on th« other hand, tend 
to be quite high (average ratings cluster around 4.1). 
Students are the constituent group perceiving the least 
being done with respect to developnent of student poten- 
tial; they nay be the nost realistic in their assessnent 
or the most critical. Trustees of the private and com- 
minity colleges have tJie highest "Is" and "Should Be" 
estinates of any constituency. 

In terms of variation among segments, the strongest 
support for Individual Personal Development is found on 
the private college campuses, where faculties, students, 
and administrators are among the groups giving the highest 
"Should Be" endorsement to the goal. These religiously 
affiliated institutions have, perhaps traditionally, been 
more oriented toward development of the whole person. 

All the campus groups at University of Montana and 
Montana State University indicate this goal is of rela- 
tively little iii|»ortance at the present tiue. University 
students, particularly at Montana State University, want 
more emphasis given to personal development than tiie 
faculties do. In fact, it is the university faculties 
which give the lowest "Should Be" rating of any group 
associated with eltiier canpus. 

In general, the state colleges and connunity colleges 
fall between the universities and the private colleges in 
emphasis given to this objective. Coi^ared to the other 
four-year colleges, faculty and students at Montana College 
of Mineral Science and Technology are the least interested 
in Individual Personal Development as an institutional goal. 



(4) Huaanisai/Altruism . This concept is one that is 
closely associated with both the liberal arts and religious 
functions of education. It is specified in the IGI as 
understanding and respect for diverse cultures, concern 
about the welfare of Mnkind, consciousness of the ioportant 
moral issues of our time, and commitment to working for 
world peace. HumanisyAltruism "reflects the belief that 
a college education should mean not just acquisition of 
knowledge and skills, but that it should also sowhow mke 
students better people— more decent, tolerant, responsible, 
humane" (Peterson, 1973). 
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Feelings about this goal area and the level of iii|>or- 
tance that it should be given vary greatly from campos to 
canpus. In general, however, it is presently considered to 
be of moderate to low inportance (constituency means rang- 
ing from 2.1 to 3.1). Aspirations for increased enphasis 
for this goal are noderate to high, witii average "Should 
Be" ratings around 3.6. Connunity groups across the state 
are strikingly similar in their beliefs about desired im- 
portance of tiiis goal. On-cai>pus respondents may encounter 
more difficulty in deciding whether Humanisiiv/^Altruism should 
be an institutional goal or a natter of personal belief. 

The private colleges — all three church -supported — are 
clearly distinctive in stressing Hu—nisVAltruism . Con- 
stituencies at all three colleges give the highest estimates 
of current attention to t^is goal, and they stand substan- 
tially above the other institutions in wanting the goal to 
be an important one on their canputes. 

Students at Carroll College, like those at the other 
two private colleges, lead other student bodies in endorse- 
ment of this goal, but they are ^r outdistanced by Carroll's 
faculty, administrators, and trusteea, who are uniquely sup- 
portive of Humanisny/Altruism with "Should Be" ratings of 4.2 
or high ' a . 

Compared to the other segments of Montana higher edu- 
cation, respondents at the two universities along with those 
at Montana College of Mineral Science and Technology are 
relatively low in their support for this goal. Community' 
people in Missoula and Butte are exceptional; their unusu- 
ally high ratings on HumanisVAltruism ("Should Be" GAX's 
of 3.7), coi^>ar«d to tiie on-eamput croups, suggest an inter- 
esting reversal of the more usual finding of greater support 
for humane values on the campus than in the surrounding com- 
munity. 



(5) Cultural/Aesthetic Awareness . Some conception of 
cultural sophistication and/or artistic appreciation has 
traditionally been in the panoply of goals of many private 
liberal arts colleges in America, perhaps especially liberal 
arts colleges for women. In the 161, this goal is defined 
as sensitivity to, appreciation of and self-expression in a 
variety of art forms, required study in the humanities or 
arts, and exposure to forms of non-Western art. 
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In general) Cultural/Aesthetic Awareness as an instruc- 
tional goal is rated lower than Academic Development, In- 
tellectual Orientation) or Personal Development. Not only 
do most groups consider the goal to be moderate to low in 
present importance (GAX scores clustering around 2.6); the 
gaps between *'Is" and "Should Be" scores are also not large, 
indicating relatively little desire for increased concern 
with cultural sophistication or aesthetic appreciation. 

The private colleges, which have strong liberal arts 
programs, place a higher value upon Cultura l/Ae sthe t ic 
Awarene ss than the other segments, but even their constitu- 
encies Teel it should have only a moderate level of impor- 
tance (GAX^s around 3.5). The conmunity colleges as a 
group give the lowest rating for this goal. 

The four-year colleges traditionally strong in the 
science fields — Montana State University, University of 
Montana, and Montana College of Mineral Science and Tech- 
nology — feel very little attention is being given to 
Cultural/Aesthetic Awareness on their campuses. Interest 
in having this goal becone an important one at these lo- 
cations appears to be onl^ lukewarm, with faculty "Should 
Be" ratings of 3.0 to 3.2. 

Western Montana College is unusual among the four-year 
colleges in its support of the goal, leading all other public 
colleges in every constituency in both "Is" and "Should Be" 
ratings of importance* A liberal arts department was recently 
(in ^970) established there, and the canpus is located in a 
small town which may be dependent on the college for cultural 
ana aesthetic activities. 



(6) Traditional Religiousness . Many colleges throughout 
the country are affiliated with a church or religious organi- 
zation. In Montana, Kocky Mountain College is Protestant- 
affiliated and Carroll and College of Great Falls have ties 
with the Roman Catholic Church. The goal area of Traditional 
Religiousness is detailed in the IGI to include learning a 
particular religious heritage, understanding and defending 
a theoretical position, being aware of the potentialities 
of full-time religious vocations, and developing dedication 
to serving God in eveiyday life. 

The three church-supported colleges, of course, have high 
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ratings relative to the public institutions. At Rocky 
Mountain College and College of Great Falls > however) the 
various constituencies rate this goal as only moderately 
inportant. CarrollU faculty, administrators and trustees 
(with 4,1 ratings) are distinctive in desiring that a very 
strong enphasis be given to Traditional Religiousness , Stu- 
Uents at the three colleges and faculty at College of Great 
Falls and KocVy Mountain College do not want the goal to 
be more inportant than it already is; College of Great Falls 
students would piefer that less eophasis be accorded this 
goal. 

Most of the public segment constituencies consider Tra- 
ditional Religiousness of no Inportance on their canpuseS) 
many groups giving ratings so low that they are off the 
table. But no constituency of any public segment believes 
that attention to the goal should be decreased. The some- 
what higher "Should Be** evaluations, particularly among some 
of the student bodies and off-caopus coimunlty groups, prob- 
ably are related to the current popularity of Jesus movements 
and meditation cults anong students, and to the rural locations 
of some of the colleges, Off-canpus respondents in Glendlve, 
for exanple, assign more inportance to the goal than do com- 
munity respondents associated with any of the other public 
colleges. 



(7) Vocational Preparation , While colleges have always 
offered occupational training, activities on behalf of Voca- 
tional Preparation were spurred by the Land Grant Act of 1862 
and popularized by the two-year college movement of the past 
twenty years. As specified in the IGI, this goal means career 
planning, undergraduate-level training* for specific occupa- 
tions (such as accounting or nursing) including those in new 
or emerging career fields, and the upgrading of job skills 
through college coursework, 

Conprehensive two-year colleges are often described as 
the higher education segment most responsible for Vocational 
Preparation , That the community colleges in Montana are in 
the forefront in this area is evidenced in Table 7. In general, 
respondents at these three colleges lead all others in their 
assessment of current inportance on their canpuses, and in 
desires (GAX*s of 4,0 or higher) to have the goal become even 
more inportant. The high rankings are most notable among 
the faculty and governing board members of the institutions, 
and particularly at Miles Community College, All five of 
Miles' trustees appear to be of one mind in rating Vocational 



*The next goal area. Advanced Training, concerns graduate- 
level training. 
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Preparation at the top of the scale. 



Among the other segnents there is a great diversity in 
opinion about how much enphasis should be placed on this 
goal. Average constituency estimates of current iiqportance 
are moderate, with average "ouwuld Be** aspirations somewhat 
higher (3.5 to 4.1). 

The private colleges are the least likely to endorse this 
goal, although as on every campus there are substantial "Is" - 
"Should Be" discrepancies — in many cases, a full score point* s 
difference— which indicate a desire for more emphasis to be 
placed upon this aspect of instruction in the future. 

Vocatiorial Preparation is perceived as being a relatively 
uninportant function at the University of Montana and at East- 
em Montana College. Northern Montana College is unique among 
the four-year colleges in supporting this goal. Its faculty 
and administrators have considerably higher regard for this 
goal than the corresponding groups do at the other colleges, 
and the students and coBBunity at Northern see their college 
as already fulfilling this goal to a greater extent than at 
other caucuses in the miversity system. Northern Montana 
College is the one four-ytjr college with an extensive offer- 
ing of less-than-baccalaureave programs. The widespread 
enthusiasm for Vocational Preparation there affirms its nls- 
sion, as prescribed by l«w, tnat the college provide in- 
struction in the "... mechanical arts . . . veterinary 
art . . . application of science and the mechanical arts to 
practical agriculture in the field ... and all that relates 
to an efficient, modern manual training school." 



Advanced Training and Research 

(8) Advanced Training . This goal area focuses on graduate 
level education. As conceived in the IGI, it neans developing 
a strong and conprehensive graduate school, providing training 
in traditional professions such as law or medicine, offering 
graduate programs in such newer professions as engineering, 
education, and social work, and conducting advanced study in 
specialized problem areas through research institutes, centers, 
and graduate programs. 

As can be seen in Table 8, there is an enormous diversity 
of opinion about graduate education's place in Montana higher 
education. Students and off-canpus respondents generally are 
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the most enthusiastic constituencies. Ratings at the com- 
munity colleges are low as expected; this goal is irrelevant 
for two-year institutions. Ratings are likewise low at the 
three private colleges, none of which has a tradition of 
graduate education. College of Great Falls is the one private 
college having graduate students,* and its undergraduate stu- 
dents are the only group on the campus interested in greater 
enphasls for this goal. 

The two campuses in the university system with Ph.D. 
programs are, of course, relatively high in their assessment 
of the current enphasia on Advanced Training . Faculty and 
students are alike in perceiving it to be moderately im- 
portant (around 3.0), with administrators having a somewhat 
more sanguine view of the situation (around 3.4). Likewise, 
these canpuses are strong supporters of increasing emphasis 
in this area, although the eiqphasis they desire is not of 
an extremely high level—ratings range around 3.6 to 3.8. 

Montana College of Mineral Science and Technology, with 
long-established graduate programs in geology and engineering 
and the Montana State Bureau of Mines and Geology located on 
the campus, attaches high iaportance to graduate education 
conpared to the other three colleges with master's degree 
offerings. In terms of prefe red level of importance for 
Advanced Training , the constituencies at Montana College of 
Mineral Science and Technology ar ^ quite similar to those 
at the two Ph.D. -granting institutions. 



(9) Research . Some universities are recognized as cen- 
ters for specialized scientific research. The IGI describes 
the institutional goal of Research in terms of conducting 
basic research in the natural and social sciences, contrib- 
uting through scientific research to the general advancement 
of knowledge, and performing studies for government, busi- 
ness, or industry. This goal area atten|>t8 to embrace both 
applied or problem-centered research as well as basic or 
pure research. 

The University of Montana, Montana State University, 
and Montana College of Mineral Science and Technology per- 
ceive Research to be presently a such aore important goal 



♦Students may obtain a Master of Education degree in 
cooperation with Montana State University. 
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than do the other colleges. These three institutions are 
the only ones in the state with large budgets for organized 
research. Faculty, adndnistrators and connminities of these 
colleges stand out in sharp contrast to conparable groups 
at the other colleges in rating this goal relatively high, 
and in expressing desires that their institutions enphasize 
this area considerably more than they currently do. Yet their 
"Should Be" scores, ranging from 3.5 to 3.8, suggest that 
this goal, while in)ortant, shouldn't get the top billing 
assigned to goals such as Intellectual Orientat ion, which 
receives "Should Be" ratings of 4.0 to 4.4. Respondents 
of other campuses in the university system, while register- 
ing low ratings of the Inportance of tiiie goal, do indicate 
theyM like their colleges to becone somewhat more active 
in the Research area than they are currently. In many cases 
the gaps between their "Is" and "Should Be" scores are as 
large as the universities' * 

Connunity colleges, traditionally focused on teaching 
and practical training activities, are the least oriented 
toward Research as an institutional goal; sone of their 
faculties and trustee groups give assessments so low they 
are off the table. 

At most cai!|>use8, students and off-can|)us communities 
tend to give this goal a higher rating than faculties and 
administrators, perhaps because they have idealized con- 
ceptions or misunderstandings of tha roles of various kinds 
of higher education institutions. Trustees, perhaps closest 
to decisions involving funds required for Research , are the 
constituency (at least at the private and comnunity colleges) 
who give the goal the lowest priority. 



Public Service 

(10) Meeting Local Needs . Servicing the educational 
needs of the local community is a function popularly asso- 
ciated with the conprehensive coinraunity colleges, although 
such activities are also common at nany four-year institutions. 
In the IGI, Meeting Local Needs includes providing continu- 
ing education for adults in the local area, trained manpower 
for local employers, contributing (through student involve- 
ment) to community-service activities, and serving as a 
cultural center for the coimninity. 

In general, this goal is perceived currently to be of 
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moderate importance in Montana higher education, with con- 
stituent group "Should Be" aspirations generally sorewhat 
higher, around 3.7. Students as a group seem to be the 
least concerned with upgrading the goal. 

Meeting Local Needa is seen as being most important 
in the comminity colleg't segment, with constituencies both 
on and off-campus standing above other institutions in 
estinBtes of current attention given to this goal area. 
The faculties and truitte groups are particularly positive 
about the situation, with "Is" ratings of 3.3 or higher. 
It is likewise the connunity college respondents who record 
the highest "Should Be" scores for Meeting Local Needs . 
Faculties, trustees, and adridnistrators have the strongest 
aspirations, particularly at Miles Cownity College, where 
they have the highest "Should Be" scores on the table (around 
4.3), and also register the largest "Is" - "Should Be" dis- 
crepancies. 

In the university ^stem, the MissouU, Bozenan, and 
Butte campuses are the least intereited in serving the edu- 
cational needs of the local coamunity. And, while the con- 
stituencies there desire some increase in attention to this 
goal area, they are anong the lowest raters of its "Should 
Be" inportance. Montana College of Mineral Science and 
Technology* s of f-canpus respondents are an exception with 
relatively strong preferences and a large "Is" - "Should 
Be" discrepancy. Indicating dissatisfaction with current 
efforts bj' the college to meet the educational local needs. 

A similar discontent with college efforts in Meeting 
Local Needs is shown by the faculty and students at Eastern 
Montana College, who register substantial "Is" - "Should Be" 
discrepancies and report aspirations that are as high as 
the faculties and student bodies at the comnunity colleges. 

In the private segment, there is widespread sentiment 
to give this goal a higher priority; "Should Be" ratings 
range around 3.5. Administrators and students at College 
of Great Falls seem particularly interested in having the 
college become more involved in meeting the needs of the 
local community, very likely because the college* is the 
only higher education facility (other than a vocational- 



*In fact, this college is the only one of the^ three church - 
affiliated institutions to have a continuing education divi- 
sion, offering approximately 50 classes each term in the 
evenings and on Saturdays— some on caipus and some at a 
nearby Air Force base. 
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technical center) in a city of 75,000, 



(11) Public Service , This goal concerns institutional 
efforts to meet educational needs on a regional, state, or 
national level. Public Service In the IGI encompasses re- 
sponsiveness to regioiiol and national priorities In planning 
educational programs, commitment of Institutional resources 
to solving major social and environmental problems, assis- 
tance to governmental agencies in designing programs to deal 
with such problems, and provision of training opportunities 
for people from disadvantaged communities. Public Service , 
more broadly defined than the previous goal, may require 
long-term commitments and comprehensive program planning, 
whereas Meeting Local Weeds often involves short-term re- 
sponses by the institution to concrete demands of the local 
coimnunity, e,g,, a course in a specific subject next term. 

Aspirations set for this goal are moderate (around 3.4), 
with trustees generally less interested than the other con- 
stituencies in increasing attention to this area. Faculty, 
students, and off-canpus groups across the campuses are 
fairly similar in their assessments of tills area. For in- 
stance, all the student groups (except at Carroll) have 
perceptions of the current inportance of this goal which 
falls in the GAX range of 2,55 to 2,75 (for a standard de- 
viation of only ,14), 

With "Is" ratings of around 3,0, faculty at Flathead 
Valley Community College, faculty, administrators and rnistees 
at Dawson College, and administrators at Northern Montana 
College lead all other respondent groups in feeling that 
this goal is now being accomplished on their caiqpuses. All 
three of these campuses are in small towns that are somewhat 
isolated from large cities; colleges in such locations may 
have greater opportunities or pressures to think in regiot.al 
terms. Finally, while one might expect the universities to 
be relatively engaged in broad public service activities, 
e.g,, to the' state, this seems not to be the case to any 
noticeable degree, nor does there seem to be much aspiration 
in this regard. 



Higher Educatio n and Social Change 

(12) Social Egalitarianism , It has been only in recent 
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years that colleges have opened tbpir doors to people from 
all social and economic backgrounds. Social Egalitarianism 
as an Institutional goal is probably an outgrowth of national 
social currents, such as the civil rights and women's move- 
ments. As defined in the IGI, this goal means open admissions 
and meaningful education for all admitted, educational exper- 
iences relevant to the evolving interests of minority groups 
and women, and development of remedial programs in basic skills 
such as reading and writing. 

In Montana, the community colleges are in the vanguard 
with respect to this goal. In general. Social Egalitarianism 
rates highest, in both "Is" and "S'uOuld Be" importance, among 
the constituencies of tlie three two-year colleges. Their 
faculties, with ratings of 3.75 to 4.05, are the most enthu- 
siastic in desiring this goal be given high priority. At 
Miles Community College large changes are perceived to be 
needed, with substantial "Is" - "Should Be" discrepancies 
reported by faculty, administrators and trustees. In con- 
trast, the administrators and trustees at the other two 
comnunity colleges are quite satisfied with the present 
(high) level of attention given this goal area. 

In the other segments, regard for Social Egalitarianism , 
in general, is moderate. The three state colleges — Eastern 
Montana College, Northern Montana College, and Western Mont- 
ana College— have relatively high ratings. The two univer- 
sities and the private colleges, notably Carroll, are less 
interested in the goal. 

Weakest support of the goal occurs at Montana College 
of Mineral Science and Technology. Its faculty and ad- 
ministrator "Is" scores— under 2.2 — are the lowest on the 
table, and all of tdie college's on-canpus groups (particu- 
larly the faculty) trail behind conparable groups on other 
campuses in the level of Inportance they would prefer to 
attach to Social Egalitarianism . These results are probably 
to be expected in view of the extensive »nd specific high 
school math and science admission requirements, a curricula 
devoted to science and engineering, and a lower ratio of 
women to men (1 to 5) than other canpuses (ratios average 
1 to 3). Only the off -campus community there shows sub- 
stantial Interest (GAX of 3.5) in having the college become 
more egalitarian in its functioning. 

In the private segment, Carroll College's constituencies 
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are in agreement that Social Egalltarianism is not an inpor- 
tant goal on their canpus; "is" ratings are 2.4 or lower, 
and the "Should Be" scores are among the lowest on the table. 
This college has the most selective admission policy in the 
state. The other two private colleges rate this goa]. higher, 
with College of Great Falls students and administrators giv- 
ing it as strong a "Should Be" endorsement as the students 
and administrators at the community colleges. 



(13) Social Criticism/Activism . In the IGI, this in- 
stitutional goal means providing critical evaluations of pre- 
vailing American values, offering ideas for inproving social 
institutions, helping students learn how to bring about change 
in American society, and being engaged as an institution in 
working for basic changes in society. As a college goal. 
Social Criticistn/Activism is a recent concept, originating 
with the student protest movement of the 1960*8. The central 
idea is that the university should be an advocate or instru- 
ment for social change. 

In Montana, all constituencies, across all four segments, 
perceive this goal to be of little inportance as a canpus goal, 
with "Is" scores clustering around 2.5. And, with constituency 
"Should Be" ratings averaging 3.2, most respondents are not 
calling for greatly expanded efforts in this regard. Trustees 
of the private and connunlty colleges are the most conservative 
about the prospects of their institutions becoming advocates 
for social change. Support for the goal is strongest among 
the students. 

Some of the groups on the private college caii|>uses, notably 
faculty at Carroll College, and students and administrators at 
College of Great Falls, have the highest beliefs about their 
colleges engaging in Social Criticism/Activism . 

The goal receives the lowest level of support— both "Is" 
and "Should Be" — by the on-canpus groups at Montana College 
of Mineral Science and Technology, the institution least ori- 
ented toward the liberal arts. Again, as with Social Egalltar- 
ianlsro, there seems to be a difference of opinion between the 
"town" and "gown", with the Butte conmunity leading all off- 
carrpus groups in support for Social Criticism/Activism as an 
institutional goal. 
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(14) Freedom * The concept of freedom can, of course, 
have a variety of neaninga— such as civil liberty, in the 
sense of freedom from external or arbitrary control, and 
personal liberty, such as self-determination and autonony. 
In the IGI, Freedom embraces both academic and personal 
freedom. Specifically, it includes ensuring the freedom 
of students and faculties to choose their own life styles, 
placing no restriction on off-ca«pu8 political activities 
by faculties or students, and protecting the right of 
faculties to present-^nd students to hear — unpopular or 
controversial points of view. 

Freedom is perceived presently to have raoderate__im- 
portance by about all segment constituent groups; GAX's 
cluster around 3.0. Trustees, administrators, and off- 
campus groups, furtherwre, seem generally satisfied with 
the current emphasis placed on the goal. Students are the 
most desirous of greater Freedom , and their aspirations, 
averaging about 3.8 across the calluses, are the highest 
of any constituency. 

On campuses of the university system. University of 
Montana's students and faculty feel the strongest about 
the level of importance that should be assigned to Freedom . 
Perhaps the relatively higher interest at this college, 
compared to the other Ph.D. -granting institution, is re- 
lated to its larger concentration of faculty in the liberal 
arts and sciences. Missoula, by slight margins, is also 
the most liberal of all the communities in beliefs about 
this goal. 

Patterns of response at the other colleges are incon- 
sistent. Perhaps of some note are the relatively low '^Is" 
and '^Should Be'^ ratings of faculty and administrators at 
Miles CoMBunity College and Montana College of Mineral 
Science and Technology, and the relatively high "Should 
Be'^ score of the administrators at Northern Montana College, 
who stand considerably apart from the other groups at the 
college level in the value they attach to Freedom as an 
institutional process goal. 



(15) Democratic Governance . Most colleges have or- 
ganizational structures enabling diverse elements and levels 
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of the institution to participate to sow extent in decisions 
concerning the canpus. As defined in the IGI, Democratic Gov « 
emance means opportunities for individuals to participate or 
be represented in decisions affecting them, campus governance 
genuinely responsive to the concerns of all, and decentralized 
decision-making arrangements by which students, facultir >, 
administrators, and governing board msmbers can all be ..gnifi- 
cantly involved in campus governance. 

Democratic Governance is perceived to exist in Montana 
higher education to a moderate degree. Administrators and trust 
ees have the most idealized understanding of -die status quo; stu 
dent and faculty groups tend to perceive less in the way of par- 
ticipatoiy governance on their respective campuses. This pat- 
tern has been found in other studies, and is probably related 
in some way to differential feelings of access to actual de- 
cision mechanisms. 

All constituencies believe Democratic Governance should 
be accorded greater emphasis than is presently the case; "Should 
Be" GAX*s average around 3.8. Off-campus respondents tend to 
be less enthusiastic dian the on-ea^>tts groups, perhaps in 
part a legacy of the alleged ^permissiveness" of -die late 1960's 

Patterns of response by segment are again somewhat incon- 
sistent. Of some significance is the extent of agreement among 
the on-campus groups as to the amount of Democratic Governance 
that would be appropriate for their eai^»U8^! The various con- 
stituencies of the university system vaxy somewhat in their 
assessments of the current situation but they indicate similar 
"Should Be" ratings wi-diin their respective colleges. Western 
Montana College's on-eampus groups have identical scores. Such 
consensus throughout a college, some might argue, ought to 
facilitate effective campus governance. 



(16) Community . Recent trends toward multiversities and 
mass higher education, together with -the adversary activities 
of students (1960*s) and faculty (1970*s), have highlighted the 
concept of comsunity on a college campus. A sense of Community 
has probably always been present to some extent on most campuses 
particularly small ones. The IGI defines this goal In terms 
of maintaining a campus cllmte Ir. which connunication is open 
and candid, differences of opinion can be aired openly and 
amicably, mutual respect and trust prevail among students, 
ficulty, and administration, and ficulty commi-tmsnt to the 
goals and well-being of the college is as strong as commitment 
to professional careers. 
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In general, there are substantial differences across 
groups and institutions regarding the present level of 
commiuutj' on the respective canrpuses. Faculties tend to 
report the lowest estimates of existing Community ; the 
ratings of administrators and especially trustees are 
markedly higher and one may wonder where the '^reality" 
of the matter really is. 

Conanunity is a goal that most everyone would be ex- 
pected to value, and, indeed, every constituency across 
every campus indicates it should be highly inportant; 
no "Should Be" goal area ..lean is under 3* 8. Faculty, 
administrators and trustees at several of the caiqpuses 
feel the goal should be "extremely inportant", with 
ratings clustering around 4, 5* Trustees and adminis- 
trators mostly desire a greater sense of Community > In- 
terestingly, students, who make much the sane "Should Be" 
assessment regardless of campus (an S.O. of only .OTb), 
and also off-campus residents> are slightly less en- 
thusiastic in their "Should Be" ratings than the con- 
stituencies having long-term work ties with a college* 

Community appears more manifest (presently) at the 
smaller colleges • Faculties, students, and off-canpus 
respondents in the community colleges—all having small 
enrollments — are remarkably similar in their high "Is" 
ratings of Community compared to the other segments • The 
respondents Doth on and off-canpus at four-year colleges 
with relatively few students — Western Montana College 
and Northern Montana College — also sense a high degree 
of this open, trusting climate already existing on their 
canpuses. Students at Rocl^ Mountain College and Montana 
College of Mineral Science and Technology, both four-year 
colleges with small student bodies, perceive moderate 
levels of Comiminity on their canpuses, while all groups 
associated with the three largest canpuses— -University of 
Montana, Montana State University, and Eastern Montana 
College, perceive relatively low Itvels (presently) of 
canpus community. 

Faculties of Eastern Montana College and Rocky Mountain 
College seem especially concerned to change what they per- 
ceive to be Inadequate canpus climates; of all the constitu- 
encies at these two institutions, the two groups of profes^ 
sors see the least inportance presently being given to Com- 
iminity , but are the most desirous of a greater enphasis for 
the goal. The discrepancy—almost two full score points — 
suggests the possibility of serious demoralization among the 
professors at these two colleges. 
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A similar discrepancy between "Is" and "Should Be" 
ratings occurs with University of Montana^ s (ami also 
Montana College of Mineral Science and Technology) off- 
canpus group, which perceives relatively little of an 
amicable, trusting climate at University of Montana 
(conpared to the off-campus groups at the other colleges); 
at the same time, their "Should Be" ratings are the high- 
est of any community group. 



( 17 ) Intellectual/Aesthetic Environment . While 
over the years a tew colleges have been proclaimed as 
models of especially intellectually exciting campuses,* 
a great many institutions strive to offer their faculty 
and students a stimulating environment in which to teach 
and learn. In the IGI, Intellectual/Aesthetic Environmpnt 
means a rich program of cultural events (lectures, concerts, 
art exhibits), fostering informal interactions between stu- 
dents and faculty who would spend much of their free time 
in intellectual and cultural activities, and a campus 
widely known as an intellectually exciting and stimulating 
place. 

Facul^ as a whole appear to be both the most pessi- 
mistic (GAX of 2.7) about the current environment and also 
the most desirous (GAX of 3.9) of increasing the inportance 
of Intellectual/Aesthetic Environment . Such a canpus cli- 
mate (or the lack of one) may affect the long-term working 
and living conditions of faculty members more than of any 
other group associated with a college. Trustees have a 
particularly idealized image of the current status of this 
goal, which may be due partly to wishful thinking and partly 
to removal from day-to-day contact with their respective 
colleges. 

The off-canpus communities are homogeneous in their 
assessments of how stimulating a place their local college 
is or should be; all kinds of public colleges and universities 
should be about equal in this regard, according to the re- 
spective community groups. With respect to "Is" perceptions, 
the off-campus groups associated with Northern Montana College 
and Western Montana College feel that their canpus environ- 
ments are particularly good. These colleges are located in 

*For instance, se© Burton Clark, The Distinctive College : 
Antioch, Reed, Swarthmore > 
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smll towns where local conununities might be expected to 
be more dependent upon the college for intellectual stimu- 
lation than in larger cities wliich may have other cultural 
and intellectual resources. OFf-campus groups at the oom- 
Tnuaity colleges, all located in small towns, do not sense 
quite the same Intellectual/Aesthetic Hnvironment existing 
on their campuses, however. 

This goal is relatively important in the private col- 
leges, especially for the professors ("Should Be" GAX^s 
around 4.0). Similarly, administrators and trustees at 
Car^-oll College and College of Great Falls lead other 
colleges in their aspirations for intellectually stimu- 
lating environments. Among students. Rocky Mountain Col- 
lege reports both the highest "Is" and "Should Be" scores 
of any of the 12 undergraduate student bodies. 

In general, the community colleges are the segment 
least concerned about Intellectual/Aesthetic Environment 
as an institutional goal^ This is especially true of the 
administrators at Miles and Dawson and the trustees at 
Flathead Valley. Priorities at the community colleges 
clearly lie in other, more practical, domains. 

The two universities give middle-of-the-road ratings, 
both "Is" and "Should Be", compared to the other institu- 
tions. Their administrators and off-cairpus respondents are 
the only groups (con^jared to similar constituencies at 
other campuses) with relatively high desires that this 
goal become more inportant. 

Among the public four-year colleges? Western Montana 
Collegers faculty, administrators, and off-can5)us groups 
have relatively high perceptions of the current situation, 
and their "Should Be" beliefs are also high. (This is 
the one canpus in the university system giving strong sup- 
port to Cultural/Aesthetic Awareness as an institutional 
goal.) In contrast, constituencies at Montana College of 
Mineral Science and Technology give a low estimate of the 
goal^s current inportance, and they report relatively little 
desire to make it important. The striking difference be- 
tween the two colleges is undoubtedly related to their 
different curricular enphasis, and to the type of students 
and faculty each attracts. 



Innovation and Change on the Canpus 

(18) Innovation. As defined in the IGI, Ir.novation 
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includes experimentation with different methods of evaluat- 
ing and grading student performance, new approaches to in- 
dividualized instruction such as totorials, aexible sched- 
uling and student -planning of programs, and procedures to 
facilitate curricular or instructional innovations—in other 
words, building a canpus climate in which continuous edu- 
cational innovation is accepted as an institutional wav of 
life. ^ 

The general "Is" assessment of this goal is moderate to 
low, with considerable variation from one institution to an- 
other. Desires to increase the level of Inn ovation , however, 
are fairly strong throughout the state, witH constituent 
group "Should Be" scores averaging around 3.6. The off -campus 
groups are the least interested in increased canpus innovation. 

Trustee groups in the coraraunity college segrent perceive 
a relatively high level of Innovation existing on their canpuses. 
Similarly, Flathead Valley Community Collegers faculty leads 
all other faculties in considering the goal currently to be 
fairly inportant (3.3)~as inportant as the college's students 
and off-canpus respondents think it should be . At Miles Com- 
munity College there is a strong desire for Innovation , voiced 
particularly by its trustees and supported by relatively high 
"Should Be" ratings from faculty and off-canpus residents. 

Relatively little Innovation is perceived at the univer- 
sities and at Montana College of Mineral Science and Tech- 
nology. At Montana State University, the on-carapus groups 
differ noticeably in their interest in innovation: the 
faculty reports low interest while the students and admin- 
istrators report high interest. 

The relatively high "Is" and "Should Be" support by fac- 
ulty and off-canpus groups at Northern Montana College may be 
attributable to Northern's diversity in degree and certificate 
offerings and strong extension programs. 

The private college segment evidences surprisingly little 
interest in innovation. Faculty, administrators, and trustees 
at the College of Great Falls are notably low in their estimates 
of the current level of Innovatio n there. At Carroll College, 

administrators seem to be the~only constituency on the cam- 
pus who want changes. Rocky Mountain College students, with 
the lowest "Is" perceptions and the highest aspirations of 
any student body, may be questioning some of the college's 
traditional customs such as required chapel attendance and 
mandatory on-canpus residence. (Curiously, the faculty at 
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Rocky Mountain College has a relatively positive perception 
of the collegers current level of innovation.) 

(19) Qff-Canf)us Learning . This goal, as specified in 
the IGI, includes awarding degrees solely on the basis of 
performance on examinatiouS or for supervised study done 
away from the canpus, encouraging students to acquire aca- 
demic credit through actvities off ca0|)us (such as a year 
of study abroad or work-study arrangement), and planning 
with other colleges to enable students to study on several 
caucuses. Extension programs i a common element of colleges 
and universities, have tended to offer classes on canpus 
for non-students; however, applying credit earned through 
extension toward a college degree is difficult and often 
irnpossible. This goal of Off-Canpus Learning means more 
flexible learning arrangements that do not restrict the 
college-level learner to actual physical presence on a 
campus or in a college classroom. 

Very little inportance is presently attached to this 
goal at Montana* s post-secondary institutions.* Faculty, 
administrators, and trustee "Is" ratings cluster around 
2.0. 

As for the extent to which this goal should be em- 
phasiz2d, no constituency considers Off-Canpus Learning 
to be more than moderately inportant^ Trustees of the 
private colleges and two-year colleges are the least en- 
thusiastic, and they as a group foresee the least change 
necessary with respect to this goal. Students, with the 
highest aspirations for the goal, are the constituency 
that stands to profit most by increased innovations in this 
area. 

Students at College of Great Falls and Eastern Montana 
College have unusually high aspirations (3.4), the highest 
on the table. Both colleges are located in larger cities 
(Great Falls and Billings) where there are probably more 
opportunities for formal learning situations away from the 
canpus (such as job internships or practice in museums). 
Of some encouragement to the students at the College of 
Great Falls may be the fact that the trustees there are 
stronger supporters of this concept than trustees at the 

^is goal area was not included in the experimental form 

of the IGI administered to RocIq^ Mountain fticulty and students. 
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other private and two-year colleges. 



The faculties at Western Montana College, Montana State 
University and Montana College of Mineral Science and Tech- 
nology are especially disinclined to have their institutionj; 
operate off-can5)us learning activities. Their views to some 
extent are reinforced by the relatively low ratings by ad- 
ministrators at Montana College of Mineral Science and Tech- 
nology and off-can^us groups at Montana State University 
and Western Montana College. 

Support for the goal is inconsistent in the community 
college segment, Dtiwson Collegers fticulty loads all other 
faculties in "Is" and "Should Be" perceptions. Flathead 
Valley Community Collegers students and trustees register 
the lowest "Is" and "Should Be" ratings in their respective 
constituencies, with the trustee groups' preference for 
"Should Be" inportance (1.8) lower than most respondents* 
perceptions of existing inportance of the goal. 



Institutional Accountability 

(20) Accountability/Efficiency > Tliis goal, in IGI 
terms, includes application of cost criteria in decisions 
about academic and non-academic programs, concern for ef- 
ficiency in college operations, accountability to f* nding 
sources for the effectiveness of college programs, and 
regular provision of evidence that tlie institution is 
actually achieving its stated goals. This is also a rela- 
tively new goal conception, owing in large part to increas- 
ing demands on the public dollar and the desire for solid 
results in return for expenditure of public monies. 

The perceived importance of accountability and effi- 
ciency in Montana higher education is clearly evident. 
Trustees, for whom the goal may bo a decision-making tool, 
give much higher ratings— -both "Is" (3.8) and "Should Be" 
(4.2) to this goal, than do the other constituents. The 
highest ratings are given by the community college govern- 
ing boards. In general, the trustees seem satisfied with 
the high level of inportance they perceive Accountability/ 
Efficiency to be presently accorded. 

Administrators, the middlemen between the policy- 
makers, faculty and students, are the next highest in 
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Table 20 



Go«l Area: Accountability /Efficiency 



fonnrit- 
utnrlen: 



FACULTY 



UHDERGRADUATE 
SrjDENTS 



ADMINISTRATORS 



TRUSTFE? 



4.S 

4.4 

4.1 

4.2 

4.1 

4.0 

3.0 

3.8 

3.7 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

i.3 

3.-^ 

3.1 

3.0 

2.9 

2. ft 

2.7 

2.6 

2.5 

2.4 

2.1 

2,2 

2.1 

2.0 

l.<* 

l.ft 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 



FV 

MM 
DC 
MS 

cc 



H-M 

RM 



m 

MM 



VM 



MC 



EM 

UM 



UM 



NM 
FVCC 





GF 




CC 












UM 








DC 






VM 




MM 







MC 




DC 


MC 






FV 


DC 


GF 




CC 


FV 




CC 




GF 





WM 
MC 



MM 
UM 

FV 



DC 



N 12 12 9 5 9 

M(I) SB 3.49 3.60 3.79 4.19 3.73 

SD(1) SB .14 .11 .23 .24 .11 

M(I) IS 3.06 3.01 3.26 3.82 3.10 

SO(I) IS .23 .15 .18 .29 .19 



iiH lintv. of Hsntana; HS: Hont.M Stat* Univ.: tt(: Hont.na C«1I*|* of Hln.r.1 Scl.nct tnd Ttchnoloiy; ni: Uitcrn 
nunt.n.i m: Northarn Hsntana: WH: Wa.t.rn Nont.tM; DC: Dawion Coll*|*; rv: n.tha.d Vall.y CoMuntty CoUttt: 
w:: HUtt CamuoHy Collat*: CCt Carroll Collafa; CT: Collafa of OrMt Fallt; W: Roekv Hountain Collai* 
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judging the importance of this goal* Faculty and students 
are relatively less concerned with this goal; their estimates 
ot- current ('^Is'^) inportance are, on the average, moderate; 
their aspirations, averaging 3*5 to 3.7, are not much higher. 
Faculties as a group, for reasons not hard to fathom, are 
the least desirous of expanded accountability measures* 

All the respondent groups — including administrators — 
at the University of Montana are relatively low in their es- 
timates of both the current and desired inportance of ac- 
countability on their canpus, suggesting a kind of insula- 
tion which the oth^r canpuses perhaps don't feel. 

Among the other public four-year colleges. Eastern 
Montana College's respondents — faculty, students, and off- 
canpus people—also perceive relatively little being done 
in this goal area on their canpus, but the faculty there is 
quite interested in making Accountability/Efficiency a more 
inportant aspect of college functioning. 

Faculty /administration disagreement in beliefs about 
Accountability/Efficiency are obviously significant for 
morale and effective campus functioning. There may be the 
potential for internal strife, for example, at Montana Col- 
lege of Mineral Science and Technology. The faculty there 
seems to be satisfied with the enphasis placed on this goal, 
with almost identical "Is" and "Should Be" ratings, whereas, 
the administrators perceive less being presently done in 
this area and desire much more change — a full score point's 
difference between "Is" and "Should Be" ratings. A similar 
situation exists at College of Great Falls where faculty 
and administration perceive the current situation similarly, 
but with the administration attaching a much higher "Should 
Be" inportance to the goal than the faculty. 
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CHAPTER III 
SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 



Overview and Summary Analyses 

More than 2,600 people associated with Montana* s colleges 
and universities recorded, through the Institutional Goals In- 
ventory, what they believe their respective institutions are, 
and should be seeking to acconplish. These perceptions of 
students, faculty, administrators, trustees, and people living 
in college communities were gathered by the Montana Coimnlssion 
on Post-Secondary Education (1) as input to a review of higher 
education statewide, and (2) to facilitate Internal self-stuoy 
of institutional goals by each campus. 

The Inventory enconpasses 13 "outcome" and seven "process" 
goal areas. Methodological aspects of distributing the IGI 
and analyzing the data are set forth in the first chapter. Pur- 
suant to guidelines set by the Commission, each campus was re- 
sponsible for surveying its own on-canpus groups and, at the 
public colleges, samples of local residents. The data were 
then analyzed and reported back to the canpuses and the Com- 
mission by Educational Testing Service. 

In the second chapter the basic results of the project 
are presented according to type of goal. For each of 20 goal 
areas, 12 canpuses— Including two universities, four state 
colleges, three comrainity colleges, and three private in- 
stitutxons— are described in terms of their respective con- 
stituent group perceptions of tlie current "Is" and preferred 
"Should Be" importance of the goal. 

In this concluding chapter, the key data from the survey 
are collapsed into six tables for purposes of sumnary. In 
Tables 21 through 24 the various goals are ranked according 
to the inportance the constituent groups In a given segment 
believe should be attached to each goal.* The entries in 



*The Institutions in each of the four segments—university, 
state college, coimminity college, and private ~ are given 
on page 8. 
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these tables are averages of Institutional goal area means 
(GAX's) for a given goal. For example, the left-hand coliinui 
in Table 21 shows the "Should Be" priorities for the faculties 
of the two universities combined; the value for the top goal, 
Intellectual Orientation — approximately 4.17 — is the average 
of University of Montana and Montana State University plots 
from Table 2. 

The various goal areas are abbreviated in the tables as 
follows: 



IGI Goal Area 



AC Dev 




Academic Development 


Int Orien 




Intellectual Orientation 


Ind Dev 




Individual Personal Development 


Hunv^Alt 




Humanism/Altruism 


Cul Awar 




Cultural/Aesthetic Awareness 


Tra Re I 




Traditional Religiousness 


Voc Prep 




Vocational Preparation 


Adv Tr 




Advanced Training 


Res 




Research 


MLN 




Meeting Local Needs 


Pub Ser 




Public Service 


Soc Egal 




Social Egalitarianism 


Soc Crit 




Social Critici8n\/Activism 


Fr 




Freedom 


Dem Gov 




Democratic Governance 


Conun 




Community 


Int Envir 




Intellectual/Aesthetic Environment 


Innov 




Innovation 


0-C Learn 




Off-Canpus Learning 


Account 




Accountability/Efficiency 



In looking over these tables, one can see that the process 
goal of Community and the student outcome goals of Intellectual 
Orientation and Individual Personal Development are highly pre- 
ferred by constituent groups in all four segments of Montana 
higher education. Traditional Religiousness is of little In- 
terest outside the private institutions, as are Advanced Train- 
ing and Research outside the four-year public colleges and 
universities. Off-Canpus Learning also is assigned a rela- 
tively low level priority in every segment, even by off -campus 
residents. 
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T«ble 21 



COMtlt- 

uencleN*. 



iCt Score 
4.5 
A. 4 
4.3 
4.2 
4.1 
4.0 
3.9 
3.8 
3.7 
3.6 
3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
3.2 
3.1 
3.0 
2.9 
2.8 
2.7 
2.6 
2.5 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
2.0 
1.9 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
l.S 



'Should Be" Ranking of Goal Areaa; State University Conatltuencles 



fACULtY 



Int Orlen 



Conun 



Int Envlr 
Ac Dev 



Adv Tr 

Inncv 



^Zl l«tjc count 
llun/Alt ^ 

Soc Crlt 
Cul Avar 

Soc £§41 



0-C Laarn 



TrA ttl 



UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS 



Covttt 
Int 



Dev 



Voc Prep 
Fr, Dea Gov 

AcApSKen!^^ Se 
Hua/ftzt 



Socsgi«4rlt 



Q-C Leern 
Cul Aver 



Tre Rel 



GRADUAT£ 
STUDENTS 



Conn 



Orlen 



ev 

Innov 



Pub SerAccount 
Socs||«irlt 



Cul Aver 



0«C Leern 



ADMINISTRATORS 



Tre Rel 



Int Orlen 



Conn 
Ind Dev 

Ac Dev» Int En^^ 

Adv Tr 
Din. Gov ^ 

^Alt Pub Ser 



Cul Aver 
Soc Egel 

Soc Crlt 

0«C Leern 



Tre Rel 



COMMUNITY 



Conn 



Int Orlen 



Ind Dev 
Prep 

Ac DevAccount 

'f'int Envir 
Hun/Alt 



IS 



ub Ser, Den Gov 

Innov, Fr 
Soc Egel 



Cul Avar 

Soc Crlt 
O-C Leetn 



Tre Rel 
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Tabl< 



I Coni»tit- 



Til.uuU Be" Ranking of Coal Areas: State Cjllego ConstituuiK its 



FACULTY 



IC I Scpi c 








4.4 










Int Orlen 


4.2 


Consn 


4.1 




4.0 


Ac Dc^v 


3.9 


Int Envir 


3.8 


Voc Prep 




Oem Gov 


3,7 


innov 


3.^ 




3.*'> 


Suro/AltAc 


3.4 




3. 3 




3.2 


Sue Egal 


3.1 


Soc Crit 


3.0 


Adv Tr 


2.9 




'> u 
C . " 


Res 


2. 7 


0-C Learn 


2.6 




i • J 




2.4 








2.? 




?. I 




2.0 




1.9 








1.; 


Tra Rci 






1.5 





I 

UNDERGRADUATE • 
STUDENTS j 



CRADUATl- 
STUDENTS 



Dev 



Ill 6f!8n 
Dem Gov 



Int Orien 

I CoDsn 

: Ind Dev 

I i"^A§"Hif 

Ac ev r ' ^^"^ ^''^nnov 
Account 

\W^t MLN I Hum/Alt 

HSS/Sftl Pub sirPubgggtgg^^ 

Res I 

Soc Crit R:?S!lAw.r 

0-C Learn 

Cul Awar j 

; 0-^; Learn 



Tra Rel 



Tra Rel 



I 



AiJMlNISTRATOKS 



Comm 

Voc Prop 
j Int Orien 

i Ind Dev 



Ac Dfv 



MLN 



! Fr 



Innov 



er 



Adv Tr 
Sot- Kgal 

Cul Awar 
Res 

Soc Crit 
0-C Learn 



Tra Rel 



c:o>t>KNi rv 



Ind Dov 

Int Orlcvi 

Commvoc Prep 
Ac Dev 



j Int Lnv. r. Account 
i Hun/A U I 

Dem Gov ! 



Adv Ir ! 
Soc Egalp.^j, \ 

Innov Yx ! 

Rer, 

Cul Awar 
Soc Crit 



0-C Learn 



1 Tra Rel 
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Tabic 23 



"Should Be" tanking of GoaI Areas: Coasunlty Collage Conatituencles 



Conattt- 
uanclee: 



ICT Score 
4.5 
4.4 
4.1 
4.2 
4.1 
4.0 
3.9 
3.8 
3.7 
3.6 
3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
3.2 
3.1 
3.0 
2.9 
2.8 
2.7 
2.6 
2.5 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
2.0 
1.9 
1.8 

I.; 

1.6 



FACULTY 



Coom 

Voc Prtp, MLN 
Ind Dev 

Int Orlen 
Soc Egal 

Innov 
Int Envlr 
Oem Gov 

Ac Dev» Fr 
Account 



It 



0-*C Learn 



RC8 

Adv Tr 



UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS 



COfBB 

Int Orlen ^ 

Int Envir 
Soc Egal 

Hui/Alt 

Pub Ser 



Soc Crlt 



R^ole Learn 
Cul Avar 



Tra Rel 



1 



ADMINISTRATORS 



Conn 

Voc Prep 

Ind Dev 



KLN 



Dei 



"iSt^Orlen 



Soc E|al 

Accoimt 

Innov 
Ac Dev 

Hua/Alt 
Int Envlr 



^"^c8!T[war 
0-C Learn 

Soc Crlt 



Tra Rel 



Adv Tr 



Ree 



TRUSTFES 



Xccount^ Cowm 
Ind Dev 

Int Orlen, MLN 

Ac Dev 

Innov^ ^ 
Dem Gov 

Soc EgaA 

Int Envlr 
Hum/Alt 

Fr 



Pub Ser 
Cul Avar 

0*-C Learn 
Soc Crlt 



Tra Ael, Adv Tt 
Rea 



COMMl'MTY 



Voc Prep 



Ind Dev 



Comni 



Int Orlen 



MLN 



Ac Dev 
Account 
Int Envlr 

Hum/Alt 
Dem Gov Soc Egal 

Innov 

Pub Ser» Fr 



Soc Crlt 
Cul Avar 



0-C Learn 
Adv Tr, Res 



Tra Rel 
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"Should He" Ranking of Goal Arons: Private College Ct'n., l i i urm irn 



FACULTY 



Ini Oricn 
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tiuin/A 1 1 
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Ml,N 
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Vui- Prep 

i*ul» St r 
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l>or i.^di 

Tr.j K».-I 



0-C Learn 



Res 



AUv Tr 



UNDERGRADUATK 
STUDENTS 



Ind De.V 
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nvlr 



Fr 



ti /AW Ucro Gov 
Hum/Alt 

innov 

MLN Account 
Res 

e^ftHoc Egal 

Cul Awar 
Adv Tr 
0-C Learn 

Tra Rol 



ADMIN ISTRATOK.S 



lKl':.ii.l..» 



Comm 

Ind Dfv 

Int OriiiU 



Ipd D. V 



i llun/AU 



ImL Oi'iv: 



Account 



Uum/Ail I 
tnv I r . 



MLN , 

Innov 

Voc Prep 
Tra Re I 

Fr ^ 
Soc Crlt Hub Ser 



0-C Learn 



Res 

Adv Tr 



Ai I'ouiit 
Tr.i Ki'l 
Cov 

Itr.iov Cul Awar 

Vot: Prep 
Kr 

Pub Ser 

SvK i;rit 



:30c Kgal 



I 0-C Learn 
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Undergraduate students in public colleges set much the 
same priorities for their institutions almost regardless of 
whether they are universities, state colleges, or two-year 
institutions • Except for Traditional Religiouvsness , stu- 
dents rank all goals between 2,8 and 4.1 — none particularly 
low or extremely high. Apparently students (and to some 
extent community people) have a less clear sense of pri- 
orities — of what rhould and should not be important —than 
do the other groups • 

Faculties and administrations, however, do differ sub- 
stantially from one segment to another in their opinions about 
which goals should be emphasized* Faculties and administra- 
tors in the universities £et Intellectual Orientation and 
Community well above the other goals, whereas the state c^ol- 
lege faculties and administrators consider several goals, 
including these two, to be highly inportanr. University' 
constituencies, particularly faculties and administrators, 
feel more strongly that Research and Advanced Training 
should be important on their canpuses. Vocational Prepa - 
ration receives stronf;er support among faculties and ad- 
ministrators in the state college segment (curricula of 
three of the canpuses focus on teacher training at both 
the undergraduate and graduate levels). Pacnlties in the 
s^tato colleges also accord soniewhat hi^^her "Should Be" 
status to Individual Personal Development and Meetint^ Local 
Needs than do faculties in t\\Q two universities* 

Wliat aV>out faculties and administrators in four-year 
colleges and universities, coirpared to two-year institutions? 
As would be expected, Research and Advanced Training are 
considered much more inportant by four-year faculties and 
administrators than by their counterparts in two-year rol- 
leges* A climate emphasi2ing intellectual and academic 
development is also regarded as more important at four- 
year thun at two-year colleges; instructional goals of 
Intellectual Orientation and Academic Development and the 
process goal of Intellectual/Aesthetic Environment are 
ranked higher by the four-year faculties and administrators. 
Compared to community college administrators, administrators 
in the public four-year colleges and universities are more 
supportive of Public Service as an institutional goal, par- 
ticularly the specific objective of responsiveness to re- 
gional and national priorities in planning educational pro- 
grams (IGI item 51)* 
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Institutional commitment to open admissions and to meot- 
ing educational needs of all kinds of students and the local. 
oommun.:.ty, is stronger in the two-year college aegnent; com- 
munity college faculties and administrators, compared to thost' 
in four-year institutions, give higher "Should Be" status to 
Social Egalitarian ism, Meeting Local Needs, and especially 
Vocational Preparation . 

In comparing the private and public segnients, it is clear, 
as would be expected, that the private colleges are more ori- 
ented toward Traditional Religiousness and the goals tradi- 
tionally associated with a liberal arts education— Individual 
Personal Development , Humanism/Altruism , and Cultural Aware - 
ness. In addition, administrators in the private segment 
pl^ce more "Should Be" emphasis on Social Criticisny/Activism 
and (somewhat surprisingly) Accountability/Efficiency than 
do administrators in the public segnent. Support for the 
first goal indicates belief, particularly among administrators, 
that their church -affiliated colleges should take an insti- 
tutional stance in favor of social change. The private in- 
stitution's concern for efficiency in college operations is, 
of urse, not limited to Montana; non-public colleges through- 
ov \e country are being particularly hard hit by increasing 
CO and declining enrollments. 

Of the constituent groups included in the study, govern- 
ing board members of the private and community colleges have 
the sharpest sense of the relative inportance of various in- 
stitutional goals. Reflecting the accepted functions of their 
respective segments, the private college trustees give higher 
ratings to Traditional Religiousness , Humanism/Altruism , and 
Cultural Awareness , while the governing boards of the community 
colleges are more concerned with Vocational Preparation , Meet - 
ing Local Needs , and Social Egalitarian ism. 

Table 25 gives both the "Should Be" and the "Is" rankings 
of the 20 goal areas for the 19 segment/constituent groups. 
Here the data are organized first by constituency (faculty, 
students, etc.) and then by segment. The lower the number, 
the higher the rated inportance of the goal, cither in terms 
of "Should Be" opinion (upper figure of each pair) or per- 
ceived level of present "Is" inportance (the lower figure). 
Tor example, one can see that Community is consid'^red a highly 
desirable goal throughout Montana higher education and that 
Off -Campus Learning is of little current inportance anywhere. 
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Entries in this table enable identification of goals for 
which there are discrepancies between "Is" perceptions aad 
"Should Be" beliefs for particular constituent groups. To 
the extent the two numbers (ranks) in given pair differ, 
the people in the constituency would tend to want a change, 
a reordering of the priorities. For instance, students — 
graduate and undergraduate — are interested in upgrading In- 
dividual Personal Development and giving a lower priority 
to Academic Development . Faculty and graduate students are 
especially desirous of strengthening the Intel lec tual/Aesthe- 
tic Environment on their campuses. Faculty mem&ers perceive 
too much enphasis presently being given ^ to Acc ountability , 
whereas administrators and off-canpus r^spono-jnts perceive 
too much enphasis presently being given ^to Fre^tcom . 

It is also interesting and instructive to conpare the 
rankings of constituent groups within segments^ Sizable 
discrepancies indicate conflicts of interest and potential 
campus discord. In the university segment, faculties and 
graduate students are pitted against undergraduate students 
and local coimunltles over the priority that should be given 
to Vocational Preparation . In the state college sector, 
administrators are distinctive in desiring their canpuses 
to become more engaged in Off-Campus Learning . In the 
community colleges, it is, again, the administrators who 
are chiefly interested in upgrading a particular goal, in 
this case. Social CrltlciswActlvlsro . In the private segment, 
students are at odds with other constituencies about several 
goals; they conflict with faculty members over Vocational 
Preparation , with administrators over Traditional Religious - 
ness and Cultural/Aesthetic Awareness ^ and with their trustees 
over Democratic Governance . 

Another way of summarizing the extent of agreement about 
priorities between segment/ constituent groups is by means of 
tite rank order correlations given in Table 26. For this final 
analysis, such correlations (Spearman* s rho*) were calculated 
between the "Should Be"rank orders (directly from Tables 21- 
24' for each pair of constituent groups. The higher the rho— 
up to the upper limit of .99 or 1.00 — the greater the si-^ilar- 
ity or correlation between the rank orders for the two groups 
in question. 

*Spearman^s rho is an index of the extent of agreement between 
two sets of ranks. 
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The corrolatlons are penorally high, Indicating that 
within each segment there is considerable agreement among 
the constituent groups about what goals their canpuses 
should serve • In the state college and community college 
sectors there is no rho below .BO. 

The low correlations in the university sector involve 
the off-campus residents and the faculty (•VS) and students 
(.79, .76). The low correlations in the private segment 
suggest its students are somewhat at odds with the admin- 
istrators (•Vb) and trustees {.11). These would be the 
chief instances in the state of constituent group conflict 
about appropriate institutional goals » 

Interestingly, some of the highest correlations involve 
graduate students and faculty in both the universities and 
the state colleges. Graduate and undergraduate students arc 
more alike in their aspirations at the state colleges than 
at the universities, perhaps reflecting the relatively lim- 
ited graduate degree and curricular offerings. 



Questions Raised by the Survey 

A number of policy questions are raised by the results 
of the survey. In considering the issues outlined, the reader 
is again encouraged to study the tables and draw his own ques- 
tions and conclusions regarding individual campus differen^^es, 
as well as the segmental results and the pattern for the state- 
wide conplex as a whole. 

1) Where there are conflicts of interest, which con- 
stituencies should an institution serve? A catrpus etipha- 
sizing Research and Advanced Training may be especially at- 
tractive to prospective faculty members. One that concen- 
trates on Meeting Local Needs will, of course, be cheered on 
by the local college community. A college with strong em- 
phasis on Individual Personal Development will appeal to one 
kind of student; one supporting Vocational Preparation will 
interest another type of student. How is this general question 
of ^^whose goals*^ to be resolved? 

2) Should an institution attempt to be all things to 
all people, or should it specialiM and excel in one area or 
a limited number of programs? Institutional conprehensive- 
ness, in which the college meets a great variety of educa- 
tional needs, may be necessary in isolated or sparsely popu- 
lated regions of the state. On the other hand, curricular 
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specialization, such as at Montana College of Mineral Science 
and Technology in engineering and geology, may be sensible 
in regions where there are a number of post-secondary alter- 
natives. 

3) What should be the nature of the relationship be- 
tween a campus and the city or region in which it is located 
and in sons way serves? Should the college conplevent or 
contrast with the culture of the local area? An institution 
could mirror the existing configuration of economic and 
social factors of the surrounding connunity. Obvious ex- 
amples are agriculture programs in farming communities or 
business administration programs in large city colleges. 

On the other hand, a college may represent values and ac- 
tivities quite different from prevailing interests in the 
area. For exaii|>le, campus activities in the arts and hu- 
manities could have salutary impacts on the cultural and 
aesthetic life of the local cowminity. 

4) To what extent do local comminities understand all 
the things "their" colleges are seeking to accoii|)lish? How 
well do they understand the nature of the environment in which 
academic and intellectual activities can best be carried forth? 
Arguably, public support for campus activities and goals Is 
necessary for optimal campus functioning. For some colleges, 
particularly two-year institutions* the data suggest that 
local communities need to be better informed about college 
goals. Likewise, in several comunities, increased efforts 
may be necessary to alleviate coBBunity misunderstanding 
about such (process) goals as Freedom and Democratic Govern- 
ance . 

5) To what extent is there campus-wide acceptance of 
the general mission of the institution? Consensus among the 
various constituencies about fundamental institutional goals 
seems desirable; it can be argued that such consensus con- 
tributes to internal loyalty, cooperation, and morale — and 
hence, to better teaching and learning. Campus plots in the 
tables in Chapter 2 and the correlations in Table 25 suggest 
that some colleges already have good levels of internal agree- 
ment about preferred institutional priorities. On other cam- 
puses there is evidence of divisiveness over which goals should 
be emphasized by the institution. What mechanisms could a col- 
lege employ to increase the scope of acceptance of fundamen- 
tal institutional gculs? 

6) To what extent are institutional goals being inp la- 
mented in the day-tc-day functioning, organizational structure, 
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and decision-making procedures of the college? Institutional 
goals are worth little if they are sinply pie-in-the-sky. Sonit» 
colleges can perhaps demonstrate an internal coherencft among 
all campus activities, a coherence that derives from accepted 
priorities regarding student outcomes, public service actlviti<^s, 
and educational processes. Other colleges may need to modify 
organizational structures and review a host of traditional 
ways of doing things in order to achieve a closer consistency 
with an acknowledged (or a new) conception of institutional 
goals, 

7) To what extent should the process of institutional 
goal determination be participative? This, of course, is a 
question— indeed a challenge— for higher educational leaders 
at all levels in the state. Can canpus autonoiry and system- 
wide coordination be balanced so that campus, segmental, and 
statewide interests can be fairly served - so that the interests 
of academic professionals, students-as-consumers, and the tax- 
paying public at large can also all be equitably served? 
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APPENDIX B 
INSTITUTIONAL GOALS INVENTORY 



INSTITUTIONAL GOALS INVENTORY 

(Form 1) 




7 J li.-^v r .;^j0..ndent: 

have made it nccfissary for many colleges and universities in Amenca to 
reach clear, and often new, understandings about their goals. During the late 
i960s there were ne?/ demands, especially from students, for coH'^^^js to 
assume new roles and serve now tiiterests. Nov/, m the eafiy i9/0s. a wide- 
spr»-:'ad fm-rjncfal crisis iS making it in.per^tive ^cr coll*:ges to specify the 
objectives to Ahich limited riso jrceo n*iay b^^ dircct-^J. 

The Institutior.ol Go^ls Inventory (iGl) was doveloped as a tool to help 
college communitie'-j d-iin.iate r-.ils and establish priorities among them. 
The instr'jment dcti r..;t tell colleges v/nat to do 'n order lo re3:h the goals. 
Instead, it provides a fr.^crans by '.vhic^^ many inviividuals and constituent 
groups can contribjt-j tneir tfiinkng about desired institutional .^oals. Sum- 
manes of tne results of this thir.kin:-^ then orovide a basis for reasoned dehb- 
efat'0'";s tov-s^rrj fmal aefmi^ion coJlej^e goals. 

Tne In'^'jntory ;vas designed to o.nbrace possible goals of all types of Amer- 
ican h'r'l^er edjc^itJ'^n .nstiti.tions— universities, church related colleges. 
Jur cni'^-vs. ar j -lo ^^'^'th. MG?;t of the goal statements .n th--- Inv^r^.tory 
refer to v.-iat m^^y be thoui:-^^t cf as •'output'* or *'Gjtccme" t^'^^l^-substintive 
ol:..e^».:vo-.coM'^.^e5: n-.^y ^o.->!< =^chieve(e.j?.,qu3lit'eso^ graduating students, 
'es^vvch empnafes k.nds of public service). Stotements toward the end of 
the iO'^tf /-reiT r-'l.'te to px^cess* :oals— gcals havi'^i, to do v/ith campus 
climate r^nd the educational process. 

' •^••/f'..' '^.-..ly. • Ivnts. tees, and so 1 1 nstanc^? 

v^'il fe'^r>*:n-'*-^ ^ 'f.r;' -e ^-pj^tvj. Jne /rv.7.-if'\'y s^njid -jrdi'n.f! / n::t 
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page two 
DIRECTIONS 



The inventory consists of 90 statements of 
possible institutional goals. Using the answer 
key shown in the example below, you are 
i$:'.ed to respond to each statement in two 
different ways: 



First - How important i$ the goal at this 
institution at the present time? 

Then - In your judgment, how important 

should the goal be at this institution? 




to prepare students for graduate school... 


is 


CD 




CD 






should be 


CD 


CD 


CD 





CO 



OD 



In the example, the respondent has indicated that he believes the goal "to prepare students for 
graduate school" is presently of low importance at his institution, but that it should be of high 
importance. 



* Unless you have been given other 
instructions, consider the institution 
as a whole in making your judgments. 

* In giving should be responses, do not 
be estrained by your beliefs about, 
whether the goal, realistically, can 
ever be attained on the campus. 

* Please try to respond to every goal 
statement in the Inventory, by 



blackening one oval after is and one 
oval after should be. 

Use any soft lead pencil. Do not 
use colored pencils or a pen-ink« 
ball point, or felt tip. 

Mark each answer so that it 
completely fills (blackens) the 
intended oval. Please do not make 
checks (\/) or X's. 



• Additional Goal Statements (Local Option) (91-110): A secw on is 
included for additional goal statements of specific local interest or 
concern. These statements may be supplied locally. If none are supplied, 
leave them blank and go on to the Information Questions. 

• Information Questions (1 1 1-1 17): These questions are included to 
enable each institution to analyze the results of the Inventory in ways 
that will be most meaningful and useful to them. Respond to each 
question that applies. 

• Subgroups and Supplementary Information Questions (1 18-- 124): 
Instructions may be given for marking these items. If not, please 
leave them blank. 



Copyright vi) 1972 by Educational Testing Service. All rights reserved. 

No part of tha Inititutional Goali Invantory m«y ba adaptad or raproduead 

In any form without parmiiiion in wrItInQ from tha publiihar. 

Puhi.fhfd and diitnbutad by th« inititutional RaMarch Program for Highar 
Education, Educational T«$tinQ Sarvica. Princaton, Naw JarMy 08640 
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; page three \ \ \ \ \ ^ ' 

i Please respond to these goal statements ^^^^^^^^^ o \ ^ 
by blackening one oval afteris and one \\W \ \ \ \ \ 
after should be, " \% \ \ \ \ \ \ \ 

\v-\ \\ \\ 'A 

^« \ \ \ \ \ \\ 


1. to help students acquire depth of knowledae in at 
least one rcademic discipline... 


is 

shoi'ld be 


CZD 
CD 


■C2D 
CZD 


OD 
CD 


CD 
C2D 


CD 
CD 


2. to teach students methods of scholarly inquiry, 
scientific research, and/or problem definition and 
solution... 

m 


is 

should be 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


CD 
OD 


CZD 
GD 


CD 
CD 


3. to help students identify their own personal goals 
and develop means of achieving them,.. 


is 

should be 


CD 

CD 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CID 


CZD 
CD 


CID 
CD 


4. to ensure that students acquire a basic knowledge in 
the humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences... 


is 

should be 


CD 

CD 


CD 
CZD 


CZD 
CD 


CZD 
CZD 


CID 
CID 


5. to increase the desire and abilitv of studpntc tn 
undertake self-directed learning... 


is 

should be 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


CZD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


6. to prepare students for advanced academic work « a 
at a four-year college or graduate or professional 
school... 


is 

should be 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


CD 

OD 


1 

CD 

CD 


7. to develop students abilitv to svnthesi2d knouuUHnp 
from a variety of sources... 


is 

should be 


CD 

CD 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


GD 
CO 


CD 
CD 


8. to help students develop a sense of self-worth, 

self confidence, and a capacity to have an impact on 
events... 


is 

should be 


CZD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


CD 

CZD 


CD 
CID 


9. to bold students throughout the institution to high 
standards of intellectual performance... 


is 

should be 


CD 
CD 


C2D 
OD 


CD 
CID 


CZD 
CZD 


CD 
CID 


10. to instill in students a life-long commitment to 
learning... 


is 

should be 


CD 
CD 


C2D 
CD 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


GD 
CD 


11. to help students achieve deeper levels of 
self-understanding... 


is 

should be 


CD 
CD 


CD 

CD 


CD 
CD 


CID 

CD 


1 

CD 
CD 


12. to ensure that students who graduate have achieved some 
i level of reading, writing, and mithematics competency... 

i 


is 

should be 


CD 

CD 


CD 

CD ! 


CD 

CZD 


r 

CD i 

1 

1 
1 

CD 

1 


1 

CDj 

♦ 
1 

c=>: 


! 13. to help students be open, honest, and trusting in 
: their relationships with others... 

m i 


is 

shoulcl bn 

- , i 


CD 
CD 

1 


OD 

CD 


CID 

c:.> 


CZD 

CO 1 
i 


t 

! 



Please respond to these goal statements 
by blackening one o^al after is and one 
after st^ou Id be. 



14. to encourage students to become conscious of tfie 
important moral issues of our time... 



15. to increase students' sensitivity to and 

appreciation of various forms of art and artistic 
expression... 



16. to educate students in a particular religious 
heritage... 



18. to require students to complete some course 
work in the humanities or arts... 




17* to help students understand and respect people from 
diverse baclcgrounds and cultures... f 



to help students become aware of the potentialities 
of a full-time religious vocation... 



20. to encourage students to become committed to working 
for world peace... 



21 • to encourage students to express themselves artistically, e.g., 
in music, painting, film-making... 



22. to develop students' ability to understano and defend 
a theological position... 



23. to encourage students to make concern about the welfare 
of all mankind a central part of their lives... 



24. to acquaint students with forms of artistic or literary 
expression in non^Western countries... 



25. to hciD stucents develop a dedication to s&rving God in 
everycidy .. 



IS 



should be 



IS 



should be 



IS 



should be 



IS 



should be 



IS 



should be 



IS 



should be 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



C3D 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



26. to provide opportunities for students to prepare 

for specific O':cu03t»r.nai careers, e g.. accounting, 

ERIC-J 



IS 

should be 



IS 



CD 



CD 



CD 



OD 



CD 



CD 



OD 
CD 



OD 



should be i ( — ) , cD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 

CZD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



OD CD 



CD CD 



CD CD 
CD 



CD 
CO 



CD 



CD 
CD 



CD 



— h 



OD CD 



page five 



Please respond to these goal statements 
by blackening one oval after is and one 
after should be. 




' 27. 


to develOD what v/ould aeneratlv be reaardpH ;) ctmnn 
and comprehensive graduate school... 


is 


CZD 


CD 


CD 


CID 


■ CD 

1 






should be 


CZ) 


CD 


CTD 




! f ! ^ 

1 1 


i 28. 


to DerforfTi contract research for anvprnmpnt hucinocc 
or industry*.. 


is 


CO 


CD 


CD 


CD 


t 1 






should be 


CZ) 


CD 


CD 


CD 




j 29. 

i 


to provide ooDortunities for continuinn pdnr^tinn irsr 
adults in the local area, e.g., on a part-time basis... 


is 


GD 


CD 


CD 


CZD 


1 i 

I GDI 


1 

1 




should be 


CD 


CD 


CD 




' — ' 1 


30. 


to deveiOD educational oroarams nA;)rpH tn npuu >nrl 

emerging career fields... 


is 


CID 


CZD 


CD 


CZD 


1 


! 
i 

1 




should be 


CID 








^ — ^ 1 


1 

1 


\\j (jicparc 9iuucni9 in uric or more ot ine iraQitionai 
professions, e.g., law, medicine, architecture... 


is 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


1 ! 

* 


1 




Should be 


CZD 


CD 


CD 


CID 




i 32. 

i 
I 


to offer flraiJijatP nrnnr;4mc in ciir^h "not***ar" ,^»^x<^-:^^ _ 

%w ^lauuaic )ji uiji <3iTi> in >ucn RBWrr proTessions 
as engineering, education, and social work... 


is 


CZ) 


CD 


CD 


CZD 


CZD ! 


i 
1 




Should be 


CO 


CD 


CD 


CD 


! 

CD 1 


33. 


to serve as a cultural center in the communitu 
served by the campus.'.. 


is 


CD 


CD 


OD 


1 1 

CD 


1 

CD ' 

1 






should be 


CD 


m 


^ ^ * 




j 

( I \ \ 


34. 


to conduct basic research in the natural cripnroc 

* w^^VMi wii III iiic IIQ^WIIQI 9^1 CI l^tfS... 


is 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CZD 


C=)i 

\ 






should be 


CD 






/ 4 \ 


I 

/ 1 \ 

^ ■ ' j 


35. 


to conduct h;Kir cPSParrh in Hi a erv^i^^l c/«ion/«ae 


is 


CD 




CD 


CD 


i 

1 

CD 

f 






should be 


t — \ 




/ T \ 




1 

CU ■ 


36. 


to orovide retr;)ininn nnnnrtunitioc fnr inriiiii/^i i^kU 
\\s f^iwivjc icvi<jiiiiiiij uppul lui 1 1 iic9 lor inyiviQUdlS 

whose job skills have become out of date... 


IS 


CD 


CD 


CD 




CD 


CD . 

1 


1 




should be 


CD 


CID 


CD 
— 




> 1 • 1^ f 


J/. 


to contribute, through research, to the general 
advancement of knowledge... 


is 


CID 


CID 


CD 


CZD 


CD : 






should be 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CZD 


CD 


38. 


to assist students in deciding upon a vocational 
career... 


is 


CD 


CD 


1 

1 

CZ- 1 


CD ; 








should bt' 


CD 


CD 








39. 


to p. ovide '^Killed manpower for local-area business, 
mdustry. and government... 


is 


CD 


CD 


i 

CD 


CZD j 

i 


czd! 








CD 


CD 
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AO tn f ..^ 1 1 1 f ti4 inur^lv/Pmpnt nf ^tiifipnt^ in nptnKKnrHnnH 

*ff^« 1 <Sl> 1 1 1 ItJ Vw 11 IVUI VCl MCI 1 1 yjl 9iUiJdli9 III llCil^llUUI IIUUU 

and communitY sen/ice activities... 


is 

should be 


GD 
CD 


OD 
C2D 


CD 
CD 


CO 
CD 


CD 
CO 


41. to conduct advanced study in specialized problem areas, 
e.g., through research institutes, centers, or graduate 
programs... 


is 

should be 


CD 
CO 


CO 
CD 


CO 
CO 


CD 
CO 


CO 
CO 


42. to provide educational experiences relevant to the 
evolving interests of women in America... 


is 

should be 


CE> 
CD 


C2D 
CD 


CO 

CO 


CO 
CD 


CO 
CO 


43. to provide critical evaluation of prevailing 
practices and values in American society... 


is 

should be 


CE5 
CD 


CO 
CD 


CD 
CD 


CO 
CD 


CO 
CO 

— 1 


44. to help people from disadvantaged communities acquire 
knowlerige and skills they can use in improving 
conditions in their own communities... 


is 

should be 


CZD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


OD 
CD 


CO 
CO 


CD 

Cd'i 


4; to move to or maintain a policy of essentially open 

admissions, and then to develop meaningful educational 
experiences for all who are admitted... 


is 

should be 




CD 
OD 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CO 


CD 

CD 


46. to serve as a source of ideas and recommendations for 
changing social institutions judged to be unjust or 
otherwise defective... 


is 

should be 


CTD 
CD 


OD 




CO 

CO 


CO 


A7 to work with nnx/ernmental aoencies in desiQninQ new 
social and environmental programs... 


should be 




CD 
CO 


CD 
CD 


CO 

CO 


r~n 
CO 


48. to offer df^vetopmental or remedial programs in basic 
skills (reading, writing, mati »matic$)... 


is 

should be 


. CO 


rT~^ 
CO 


CD 
CD 


CO 
CD 


CD 
C3D 


49* to help students learn how tc >ring about change in 
American society... 


is 

should be 


CD 


m 

Vi 1^ 1^ 

CD 


m 
CD 


CO 
CO 


CD 
CO 


50. to focus resources of the institution on the solution 
of major social and cnvironmentui problems... 


is 

should be 


CD 
CD 


CD 

CO 


CD 

CD 


CID 
CD 


i ^ 
i CX) 

J 


51 . to be responsive to regional and national priorities 
^hen con>iUenng new educational pro j , :.r rhe 
institution... 


is 

should be 


CD 
CD 


CO 


CD 

CD 


CD 

1 

1 

: c^ 

1 


CD 

i 

. CD 


52. to provid*? educational experiences relevant to the 
evotvm i .nto'C'/i of Stacks, ChiC'jnos. and American 

FR 


is 

J should be 

1 


OD 

CD 


CO 

CD 


CD 

i CD 
1 


CO 

i CO 

1 


CO 

1 CD 
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Please respond to these goal statements \ o\ \\ o \ \\ ' 
bv blackenino one oval after is and on& \ ^ \ \ \ \ \ 

■ \v*\\\\\ i 
\\V\ \\ \\ \\ \\ ! 

\ \ \ \ X^'nI 


Dc cnydycci, a> an inSiliUiiOn, In WOrKlny TOr DdSIC 

Changes in American society*.. 


is 

should be 


CD 
CD 


CD 
OD 


CD 
CD 


1 CZD 
CD 


CD i 

1 1 
CD 

1 \ 


54. to ensure that students are not prevented from hearing 
speakers presenting controversial points of view... 


is 

should be 


CD 
CD 


OD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


CO 
CID 


1 

CDi 
1 

1 

CD 


55. to create a system of campus governance that is 

genuinely responsive to the concerns of all people at 
the institution... 


is 

should be 


CD 
CD 


C3D 
C3D 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


1 1 
CD 

CD 


56. to maintain a climate in which faculty commitment to the 
goals and well-being of the institution is as strong as 
commitment to professional careers... 


is 

shoi 'lo' be 


CD 
CID 


CID 
CZD 


CD 
CD 


1 

CD 

CD 


1 1 

CDi 
1 

CDl 


0/. to ensure the freedom of students and faculty to choose 
their own life styles (living arrangements, personal 
appearance, etc.)... 


is 

should be 


CD 
CD 


CZD 
CD 


OD 
CD 


CZD 

CD 


\ 

cd! 
1 

1 

CD 


58. to develop arrangements by which students, faculty, 
administrators, and trustees can be significantly 
involved in campus governance... 


is 

should be 


CD 
CD 


CZ) 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


CD 


59. to maintain a climate in which communication throughout 
the organizational structure is open and candid... 


is 

should be 


CD 
CD 


CZD 
OD 


CD 
CD 


■ 1 

GD 

CD 


CD 

CD i 

1 


60. to place no restrictions on off campus political 
activities by faculty or students... 


is 

should be 


CD 
CD 


OD 
CX) 


CD 
CD 


CD 

CLJ 


1 
1 
j 


Dl. to decentralize decision making on the campus to 
the greatest extent possible... 


is 

should be 


CD 
CD 


OD 

CD 


CD 
CD 


C3D 

CO 


i 

CDi 


62. to maintain a campus climate m which differences of 
opinion can be aired openly and amicably... 


is 

should be 


CD 
(ZD 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


CD 1 


1 
1 

CD ' 


6«j. to OrOteCt the rioht of f^riiltw mpmhpr^ tn r\r»<.ekT\\ 

unpopular oi controversial ideas in the classroom. . 

\ 


is 

should be 


C3 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


CD 


CD 

1 
1 

C= ' 


i 64. to assure individuals the opportunity to participate oi 
' be represented in making any decisions that affect them... 


is 

should be 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


CD 

! 

CD 1 


OD i CD 

I 

CD cz: 


! 65. to maintain a climate of mutual trust and respect among 

1 students, faculty, and administrators... 

O 

iC 1 


is 

should be 

. , , 1 


CD 

CD 


CD 

CD 

1 


CD 

CD 

1 


CD i 
1 

CD 


CD' : 

1 
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page eight 



Please respond to these goal statements 
by blackening one oval after is and one 
after should be, "* 




66. 


to create a campus climate in which students spend much 
of their free time in intellectual and cultural 


is 


CO 


UD 


CD 


GO 


CO 




activities... 


should be 


(ZD 


OD 


CD 


C2D 


CO 


67. 


to buiid 3 climate on the campus in which continuous 
educcft. >nal innovation is accepted as an institutional 


is 


CLD 


CID 


CO 


CO 


CO 




way of life... 


should be 




CO 


CO 


CO 


CD 


68* 


to encourage students to spend time away from the 
campus gaining academic credit for such activities as 


is 


CD 


CO 


CD 


CZD 


CD 




a year of study abroad, in work-study programs, in 
VISTA, etc... 


should be 


CID 


CO 


CSD 




CO 

^^^^^ 




to create a climate in which students and faculty may 
easily come together for informal discussion of ideas 


is 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CO 


GO 




and mutual interests... 


should be 


CO 


CO 


m 




m 




to exptjriment with different methods of evaluating and 
grading student performance... 


is 


CD 


CD 


CO 


CO 


CD 







should be 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CO i 


71 


0 maintain or work to achieve a large degree of 
institutional autonomy or independence in relation 


is 


CO 


CD 


CD 


GO 


CO 




to governmental or other educational agencies... 


should hfi 






/" \ \ 
y i ^ 


V * / 






to participate in a network of colleges through which 
students, according to plan, may study on several 


is 


CD 


CO 


CO 


CD 


CO 




campuses during their undergraduate years... 


should be 


CjZ) 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CD 

1 


/«>• 


to spon':or each year a rich program of cultural events- 
lectures. Concerts, art exhibits, and the like... 


is 


CO 


CD 


CO 


CD 


' 1 

CO 






should be 


CO 


rTi 


CD 


m 


CD 


7A 


to experiment with new approaches to individualized 
instruction such as tutorials, flexible scheduling, and 


is 




CO 


CD 


CZD 


CD» 
1 

1 




students planning their own programs... 


should be 


rT") 


n~i 


m 

Vn 1 ^ 


* * 




75. 


to award the bachelor's and/or associate degree for 


is 


CID 


CO 


CO 


C2D 


— 1 

CO 




supervised study done away from the campus, e.g.. 




in extension or tutorial centers, by correspondence, 
or throucjh field work... 


should be 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CD 


CO| 




to create an institution known widety afi an 
intellectually exciting and stimulating place... 


is 


CD 


CO 


CD 




CSD 

1 






should be 


CO 


OD 


(TD 


c== 


CO ; 


177 


to creihi procedures by w^ich curricular or 
*.st: ic:..>j. jt .-.no, jt be readtiy initiated... 


is 


CO 


CO 


c:d 


CD 


CD , 






should be 


CO 


CO 


CD 


CD 


CO 


re* 


to award the bachelor's and/or associate degree to some 
individudls solely on the basis of their performance on 


is 


CO 


CO 


CD 


CD 


CD 


1 O " ex.jjTiinjtion uvith no college'Supervised 
lEKIC'cJy. on. or off-campus, necessary)... 


should be 


CO 


CO 


CD 


CO 


1 



page nine 



Please respond to these goal statements 
by blackening one oval after is and one 
after should be. ^ 










^ ^' \ 




\ 


"a \ 




79. 


to apply cost criteria in deciding among alternative 
academic and non-academic programs... 


is 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


1 




should be 


CID 


CZD 


CD 


CD 

, 1 


CD 




to maintain or work to achieve a reputable standing 
for the institution within the academic world (or in 
relation to similar colleges)... 


is 

should be 


CD 

<=> 


CID 
CD 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


i , 

CD 

CD 


Ql 


to regularly provide evidence that the institution is 


is 


CD 


CID 


CD 


CD 


CD 


1 


actual. y achieving its slated goals... 




1 

t 




should be 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CZD 


CD 




to carry on a broad and vigorous program of 
extracurricular activities and events for students... 


is 


CO 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 






should be 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


1 

1 


to be concerned about the efficiency vvith which college 
operations are conducted... 


is 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CO 

I 


! 
i 




should be 


CD 


C2D 


CD 


Q£D 


CD j 


84. 


to be organized for continuous short-, medium-, and 
long-range planning for the total institution... 


is 


CD 


CZD 


CD 


CD 


CD 






should be 


CD 


CZD 


CD 


CD 


CD 




to include local cituens in planning college p^'ograms 
that will affect the local community... 


is 


CD 


CID 


CD 


CD 


CD 


! 




should be 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


1 86. 

i 


to excel in intercollegiate athletic competition... 


is 

should oe 


CD 
CZ) 


CD 

CD 


CD 
CD 


CD 


CD 
CD 


O/. 


to be accountable to fundinq sources for the 
effectiveness of college programs... 


is 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 






should be 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 

1 


oo 

1 


to create a climate in which systematic evaluation of 
college programs is accepted as an institutional way 
or lire... 


IS 

should be 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


CD 
CD 


! 

1 

1 
1 

GDI 


89. 


to systematically interpret the nature, purpose, and 
work of the institution to citia^ns off the campus... 


is 


(ZD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


-J 
CDi 






should he 


CD 




CD 


CD 


1 

CD 1 


I 90. 


to achieve consensus among people on the campus about 
the goals of the institution. . 


is 


CD 


CD 


CD 




CD. 






should ba 


CD 

I 


CD 


CD 







j • If additional locally written goal statements have been provid'id, use page ten for respond 
^ • If no additional goal statements were given, leave page ten blank and ans.ver the informat 
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ing and then go on to p33e eiC'»^n. 
ion questions on h*- . 
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page ten 

ADDITIONAL GOAL STATEMENTS 
(Local Option) 

tt you have been provided with supplementary goal statements, use thi« cion 
for responding Use tne same answer key as you use for the first 90 items, and 
respond to both is and should be. 




91. 


IS 


C — ^ 




^ ^ 






101. 


is 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CO 


GO 






LJ ) 






CiD 






should be 


CO 


OD 


CO 


CO 


CD 


92. 


IS 


-* 




V ^ 






102. 


is 


cr? 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CO 




shnulrl hp 




V. * ^ 




v-XJ 


CO 




should be 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CO 


93. 






L_LJ 




CID 


CO 


103. 


is 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CO 




ai lUUl LI lit: 




/ ■ V 

C ■ } 


CUD 


CID 


CO 




should be 


CO 


CD 


CO 


CO 


CO 


94« 


It 




t — X — s 






CO 


4 Oil 

104. 


is 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CO 


1 

col 

1 




should ho 






CjD 


cr~>' 


CO 




should be 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CiD 


95 


IS 




/ < % 


C7D 


CO- 


CO 


105. 


is 


CO 


CD 


CO 


CO 


coi 




should hp 




CO 


^^^^ 


CO 


CO 




should be 


CO 


CO 


CD 


CO 


CO 


96. 


IS 




CID 


CUD 


GO 


CO 


106. 


is 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CO 






shouhi be 


CD 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CO 




should be 


cz? 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CO 


£/. 




CZ) 


OD 


CD 


CO 


CO 


107. 


is 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CO 


czo .' 




should ( e 


CZD 


CO 


CD 


CO 


OD 




should be 




CO 


CO 


CO 


CO 


98. 


IS 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CO 


CE> 


108. 


is 


CD 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CO 




should bo 


CD 


OD 


CD 


CO 


CD 




should be 


CD 


OD 


CO 


CO 


CO 


99. 


IS 


CD 




CD 


CO 


CO 


109. 


is 


CO 


CO 


CD 


CO 




— 1 


should \)f} 


'CD 


CTD 


CO 




CO 




should be 


CO 


CO 


CO 


CO 

1 


CO 




i 

IS 


CD 


CID 


1 

CO 


CO 


CO 


110. 


is 


CO 


CO 


CO 


i 

CO 


CO 




should be 


CD 


CO 


CD 


CO 


CO 




should be 


CO 


CD 


CO 


CO 


COi 
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Go on to I j^t p..-: 



page eleven 

Please mark one answer for each of the information questions below that apply to you. 



111. Mark the one that best describes 
your role. 



CZD 
CD 
CD 
CD 
CD 
CD 

CD 



Faculty member 
Student 
Administfdtor 
Governing Board Member 
Alumna/Alumnus 
Member of off-campus community 
group 

Other ^ 



116, Students: indicate class in college. 

C3 Freshman 

Sophomore 
CD Junior 
CD Senior 
CD Graduate 

CD Other 



117, Students: indicate current 
enrollment status. 



CD 
CD 



112. Faculty and students: mark one field of 
teaching and/or research interest, or 
for students, major field of study. 



Biological sciences 
Physical sciences 
Mathematics 
Social sciences 
Humanities 

Fine arts, performing arts 

Education 

Business 

Engineering 

Other 



CD 
CD 



Fulltime, day 
Part-time, day 
Evening only 
QD Off-campus only - e.g., extension, 

correspondence, TV, etc. 
CD Other , 



CD 
CD 
CD 
CD 



CD 



1 13. Faculty: indicate academic rank. 



CD 
CD 
CD 
CD 
CD 



Instructor 
Assistant professor 
AssLy:iate professor 
Professor 

Other 



118. SU8GROUPS-one response only. 
Instructions will be given localhTfor 
gridding this subgroup item. 
If instructions are not given, leave blank. 
CD One 
CD Two 
CD Three 
CD Four 
CD Five 



! 1 14. Fdcjity: indicate current teaching 
j arrangement. 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION QUESTIONS. 
If you have been provided with additional infor- 
mation questions, use this section for responding. 
Mark only one response to each question. 



CD 
CD 
CD 
GD 
CD 



Fulhtime 
Part time 
Evening only 

Off'campus - extension only, etc. 
Other 



115. AM respondents: indicate age at 
last birthday. 



Under 20 
20 to 29 
30 to 39 
40 to 49 
50 to 59 
60 or over 



CD 
CD 
CD 
CD 
CD 



119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


CID 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CZD 


CO 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CTD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CID 


CD 


CD 




CD 


GD 


C3D 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


C2D 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CZD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


OD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


C3D 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 


CD 
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APPENDIX C 
IGI GOAL STATEMENTS 
GROUPED ACCORDING 
TO GOAL AREA 



APPDIDU C 



ICI GOAL STAimeNTS CROUPEO ACCOUZNC TO GOAL AMIA 



1. tc htlp ttudmtt tcqulrt dtpth of ltaovlMl|« in at l«Mt oq« leadMic 4itciplitti..« 

4, to OMuro that ttudtnto ocqulro a baalc kMvlod|o in tho lnflMQltlai» aoelal icloacaa, 
an4 oatvral aciaaciif 

6. to prapara atadaota for advaacatf acaiaadc itork, a.|., at a fottr-yaar collaga or |ra4uata 
or profaaaiooal t^chool.^* 

9* to hold atudaota throu|botts tha Inatltutloti to high ataaiarda of iatallactual parforsaaea. 
Intallactual Orlatttatioo 

2. to train atudaota io Mthoda of achoUrly iHtiry, adaitific raaaarch, aad/or problas 
dafioitioQ and aolutioa... 

to iacraaaa tha daalra and ability of atudaota to uadartaka aalf-diractad laaniof*** 

7. to dtiralop atadaota' ability to ayathaaiaa kaovladga froa a variaty of aourcaa... 
XO. to iaatiU ia atudanta a lifa-loo| cOMitMOt to laaroiaf* 

Individual Faraonal Davalopaant 

3. to halp atudaota idaotify thair om paraonal goala and davalop saaoa of achiaTiog thao... 

8. to halp atudaata davalop a aaoaa of aalf^rorth, aalf-coofidanca, and a capacity to hava 
an iopact oo avaota*** 

11. to halp atudaota achiava daapar lavala of aalf«-uodarataodinf««« 

13. to halp atudaota ba opao» honaat, and truatiof ia tbalr ralatiooahipa vith othara... 

HuaanlM/Altniiai 

14. to aocouraga ttudanta to bacooa cooacioua of tba ioportaot wral iaauaa of our tioa... 
17* to halp atudanta undaratand and raapact paopla froo divaraa backgrouoda and ctUuraa... 
20. to ancouraga atudanta to bacoM cooBittad to working for world paaca««« 

23. to ancouraga atudanta to oaka coocato about tha valfara of all ttaakind a eaatral part 
of thair livaa... 

Cultural/Aaathatic Awaranaaa 

15* to incraaaa atudanta* aanaitivlty to and appraclatiott of varloua form« of art aod 
artiatic axpraaaioo... 

Xg« to ra^ira atudanta to toqplata aoM couraa work ia tba huaMoitiaa or arta... 

21* to aocouraga atudaota to aspraaa thaMalvaa artiatically, e.g., lo auaic, poiotiogi 
f ilo-«aking««* 

24. to acquaint atudanta vith foroa of artiatic or literary avpraaaioo io ooomaataro 
€ouotfiaa*«« 
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tO^s^ p^$£s ojaiif 

Tiiir nnifir rrnn missing from the document that was 

SUBMITTED TO ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE. 



12. to •Mur* chat studrnts who gradiutt h«v« tehUvad som 1«v*1 of rcadlos. writing, *nd 
uthMuties eoiv«t«ney... * •» •»« 

71. to ulntaln or work to aehUvc • Urt« d«tr«« of iMtltutlonil autoao^ or Indipmdence 
In relation to tov«nuMnt«l or other •dueatloMl •t«>el«s... 

!!.T!l'?i!^ ' •tandlnt for th« Institution vlthin th« ncndcmlc 

world (or In relation to sialUr eoll«tM)... 

82. to carry on • broad and vlsoroua prograa of Mitraeurrieular aetlvltlta and aventa for 

•tUQMtt • • « 

84. CO b« orcanliad for eontlauoua ahort-. Mdlu>-. and long-ranga planning for the total 
Inadtutlon. . . 

85. to Includa local eltltana In plaaalng collage pregraM that will affect the local 
coaaunlty. . . 



86. to excel In Intercollegiate athletic coapetltlon. . . 

88. to create a cllMte In which ayateMtlc rraluatlon of college progr«M la accepted aa 
as Inatltutlonal way of life... 

89. to eyateMtlcally Interpret the nature, purpoae. and work of the lMtlt«tioa to dtlzena 
off the caapua... 

90. to aehlav* cooaenaua aaoog people on the caapua about the goala of the Inatltutlon... 
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APPENDIX D 
nUIDELINES POR ADMIN ISTCRING 
THE GOALS INVENTORY 



APPENDIX D 

r,U lDF,r.,lNF.S FOR ADMINISTF.RING THE INSTITUTIONAL GOALS IN'VENTORY 



This is the document that outlined the basic Mata 
^athcrinp method to l.>e followed on each of the partici- 
pating cam{)uses. It specified sample sizes and set 
forth fiuidelines for forming samples, distributing Id's, 
and following-up non-respondents. 
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GUID>XINES FOR ADMENIglERING TiiE INSTITlTriONftL GQM£ INVEsTORi' 



I. General 

1. Other than the sanple sizes, many of \±e suggestions below should be 
regarded as miniinum guidelines. We encourage institutions to be as 
resourceful as they care to be to gather data of greatest potential use 
to the cairpus. Or, canpuses could follow procedures that are the most 
feasible, given available resources. After the survey is catplGted, 

we will be sending a form on which you can describe to us in sckb 
detail the procedures that were followed. 

2. Vte see a value in using a iiuLti-constituejicy task force to assist with 
the project to - among other reasons - help give credibility to the 
results when they become available. 

3. It will be necessary that high return rates be obtained (at least 85%) . 
Depending on the procedure followed, follow-up efforts may be necessary. 
We are unfortunately unable to afford (financially) to have inventories 
go unused. 

4. Try not to bias ("load") any of the samples in any way. 

II. faculty 

1. Size of sanple 

a) Less than 500 undergraduate enrolLnent*- 50 (or all faculty, if 

fewer than 50) 

b) 500 to 2,500 " - 75 

c) 2,500 to 5,000 " - 100 

d) More than 5,000 " " - 125 

2. Nature of sanple 

a) Full-titE teaching faculty only, e3<cept at cxxnnunity colleges at 
which full-fime and part-time should be sanpled. 

* b) Suggest stratifying at least by: 

Curricula division 

2) Faculty rank (i.e., within each subject division, randomly 
select the appropriate niirber of full profs, associates, 
assistants, etc.) If no faculty rank is used, "Instructor" 
should be checked under Item 113. 

3. Lugistics 

a) Could distribute IGIs through interoffice mail. 
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b) Vfould need a note from the campus head e>plaimng the purxjsv ..ix 
nature of the project and reqiesting the professor's coop^ati^on. 

c) Would need to follow-up - to obtain at least an 85% return. 

III. Undergraduate Students 

1. Size of sample 

a) Less than 500 undergraduate enrollrrcint - 75 

b) 500 to 2,500 " - 100 

c) 2,500 to 5,000 " - 125 

d) ftore than 5,000 " " - 200 

2. Nature of saitple 

Suggest stratifying at least by: 1) class; 2) curriculum division? 
3) sex. 

3. Logistics 

a) Could aJminister IGIs in ten to fifteen carefully selected small 
classes or sections. Forms could be filled out in class, or 
distributed vdth instructions to return them at the next class 
meeting (the former is advisable) . 

b) Coidd draw a saitple fron school records; invite individuals to 
a oenjaral place to fill out the form. Caution: Select and 
invite more respondents than needed (will still end with a 
sample of volunteers) . 

c) SaiTple selection and data collection could be perfomed by an 
institutional research or survey researai unit, or by a higher 
education or sociology class, as a class project. 

IV. Graduate Students 

1. Size of sanple 

a) less than 50 graduate student enrolluent - All graduate students 

b) 50 to 500 " " - 50 

c) 500 to 1,000 " " - 75 

d) More than 1,000 " " - loo 

2. Nature of saitple 

a) Students enrolled at least half-time 

b) Attenpt to stratify by 1) graduate year (first, second) ; 
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subject or field; 3) sex. 
3* Logistics 

a) Could work through six or eight carefully selected seminars. 

b) Might work through department chairmen; nay need only a handful 
fran each department. 

c) 3b, c in III above 

V. Administrators 

1. Size of sample 

a) Less than 500 undergraduate enrollment - 15 (or all administrators, 

if fewer than 15) 

b) 500 to 2,500 " " - 20 

c) 2,500 to 5,000 " " - 25 

d) More than 5,000 " " - 30 

2. Nature of sample 

Not to include department chairmen. Should include the President, 
Vice-President, Deans, Registrar, Business Manager, Student Affairs 
Officer, and other conparable level positions. 

3. Logistics 
Same as II, 3 

VI. Tnxstces 

1. At oorinunity colleges and private institutions only. 

2. Survey all. Exclude college president, if an ex-officio menfcer. 

3. May need to follow-ip rigorously. 

VII. Comnunity People 

1. Harxlest constituent group to define for purposes of project. 

2. Survey of ooirnunity people optional for private institutions. 

3. In general, a cross-section of literate adults residing in thb vicinity 
of the caitpus ("literate" meaning able to read and understand most of 
the IGI. Not necessarily to mean opinion or intellectual leaders .) 

4. Size of sample: 100 (all canpuses) 



9S 



5. 



Nature of sdirple 



Try to select a cxoss-section of the local population in terns of 
sex, occi^jation and income. 

6 . Logistics 

a) Suggest holding an invitational oollege/ccwnunity convocation. 
An occasion for ccitmunicatlng and building understandi.ng between 
town and gcwn. Fii-st on the agenda (after preliminaries) : Explain 
work of the Ccmission and administer the IGI. Invite nor^ than 
needed, or request RSVPs. 

b) Sample selection and data collection could be a class project 
(overseen by aforementioned task force) . Stiadent should take IGI 
to respondent, explain project, pick up IGI next day. 

c) Do not do a mail survey. Return rate will be too low, and follow- 
up difficult (and envelopes and postage expensive) . 

'</III. Miscellaneous 

1. Local option goal statements 

Each canpus is strongly enoouraged to develop up to ten goal st£:tements 
reflecting possible goals unique to the canpus that are not covered in 
the body of the inventory. Reproduoe these on separate sheets, nxatiDered 
91 up to 100, and insert into the booklet between pages 10 and 11. 
Responses will be tabulated by ETS and reported back with the standard 
score report. 

2. A second insert 

One-page inserts will be sent from the Ccnmission office in H elena to 
correspond with the arrival of your shipment of IGIs. These should be 
inserted between pages 10 and 11, after the locally-written ten goal 
statements dealing with public higher education in general in I^tontana 
(these will be nurbered 101 through 110) . 

3. The inventory with inserts will require close to an hour on the average 
to fill out. It is essentially self -administering. 

4. Subgroup Item 118 

Vhen coipleted IGIs have been gathered together, a clerk at the colleae 
will need to mark: 

All IGIs from faculty 
All IGIs from undergraduate stidents 
All IGIs from graduate students 
All IGIs from administrators 
All IGIs from ccnmunity people 

DO NOT mm ITEM 118 FOR TRUSIEES 
Ohis needs to be done so that results for the several constituent groups 



One 

IWo 

Three 

Pour 

Five 
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can be reported together in a single score report for the caitpus. 

5. MdiUcnal biographical data (sex, further age breakdowns, etc.) may be 
obtained by the institution frcm the respondents in Iteins 119 through 124 
Utilization of thii section of the IGI is, of course, opUonal. 

6. Questionnaires for trustees (CNLY for the ocmnunity colleges and the 
private colleges) will }« sent frcn the Cotmission office directly to 
the institutions, and snould be returned with the quesUonnaires for 
all other constituent groips. 

7. Ship coipleted IGI booklets (minus any inserts) as soon as possible, 
but no later than January 31, 1974, to: 

Beth Richter 

Ccmdssion on Post-Secondary Education 
201 East 6th Avenue, Suite 5 
Helena, Montana 59601 

Bundle IGIs for each constituent group (faculty, students, trustees, etc.) 
separately (within a larger box) . , ^^-j 

Do not ship unUl all forms have been collected (i.e., do not first ship 
almost all IGIs, and then later send a dozen that have accumulated in the 
meantune.) 

8. Institutional results should be forthconing to the college within six 
weeks of receipt of ccitpleted IGIs in Helena. 

9. Institutional researchers may obtain a copy of the data tape fron ETS, 
Princeton, at cost, for purposes of additional local analyses. 

10. Call or write Beth Richter (449-2727 - address above) if you have questions 
or problems. ^ 

11. If you have any sypjig IGI booklets, please return them to the Cotmission 
Office (address above) . 
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